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By 
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Chairperson:     Ruthellen  Crews 

Cochairperson :     Michael  L.  Hanes 

Major  Department:     Curriculum  and  Instruction 

The  purpose  of  this  study  was  to  determine  if  teacher 
behavior  as  measured  by  the  Florida  Climate  and  Control 
System  (FLACCS),  teacher  dem^ographic  characteristics  (years 
of  teaching  experience  and  years  of  Florida  Model  of  Follow 
Through  teaching  experience),  and  average  classroom  enroll- 
ment were  related  either  singularly    or  in  combination  to  the 
amount  of  classroom  parent  participation  in  the  Florida  Model 
of  Follow  Through  Districts  A  and  B  as  indicated  by  the 
reported  num.ber  of  instances  of  participation  from  the  Parent 
Educator  Weekly  Home  Visit  Report. 

Two  graduate  students  who  were  trained  in  the  use  of  the 
FLACCS  observed  in  sixty  Florida  Model  of  Follow  Through  class- 
rooms in  the  spring  of  1975.     Two  separate  sets  of  independent 
variables  reflecting  teacher  behavior  were  obtained.  Data 
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Analysis  I  utilized  variables  consisting  of  derived-scores 
from  specified  sections  of  the  FLACCS,'  and  Data  Analysis  II 
incorporated  variables  derived  from  the  FLACCS  factor  structure 
Additionally,  each  set  of  variables  was  examined  for  linear 
and  nonlinear  relationships . 

Results  of  multiple  regression  analyses  indicated  the 
following:   (a)  Data  Analysis  I  linear  variables  did  not  account 
for  a  significant  (p  <(.05)  amount  of  the  variance  (R^  =  .0658) 
in  classroom  parent  participation;   (b)  although  Data  Analysis 
I  nonlinear  variables  accounted  for  10.05%  of  the  variance  in 
classroom  parent  participation,  it  was  not  statistically 
significant;   (c)  Data  Analysis  II  linear  variables  accounted 
for  8.097o  of  the  variance  in  classroom  parent  participation, 
but  this  did  not  constitute  statistical  significance;  and  (d) 
while  Data  Analysis  II  nonlinear  variables  resulted  in  R^  = 
.1028,  it  was  not  significant  (p <  .05,  df  =  11,48).     It  can, 
therefore,  be  concluded  that  for  the  subjects  in  this  study, 
the  teacher  behavior  variables,   the  teacher  demographic  vari- 
ables, and  average  classroom  enrollment  did  not  adequately 
explain  the  variations  in  classroom  parent  participation. 

Im.plications  that  emerged  from  this  study  are  (a)  indi- 
viduals other  than  the  classroom  teacher  have  contact  with 
parents  and,  therefore,  may  influence  classroom  participation; 
(b)  teacher  behaviors  not  studied  in  this  research  effort  may 
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be  related  to  classroom  parent  participation;   (c)  parent 
involvement  options  may  reduce  the  amount  of  classroom  parent 
participation;   (d)  logistic  considerations  such  as  younger 
children  in  the  home,  lack  of  transportation,  and  daytime 
employment  may  serve  as  limitations  to  classroom,  participation 
by  parents; (e)  rather  than  examining  variations  in  total 
instances  of  classroom  parent  participation,  it  might  be  more 
meaningful  to  consider  the  percentage  of  parents  available  per 
classroom  or  the  pattern  of  participation  per  classroom. 
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CHAPTER  I 
INTRODUCTION 

The  school  has  become  the  focal  point  of  change  in  our 
society.     Brottman  (1971)  voiced  this  view  when  he  stated  that 
"it  has  been  shown  that  as  the  needs  of  society  have  changed, 
the  changes  have  been  reflected  first  in  school  curricula,  then 
in  expectations  for  teacher  performance''   (p.   1).     The  reflec- 
tion in  the  schools  of  the  changing  needs  of  society  has  been 
especially  prominent  in  many  of  the  federally  funded  early 
childhood  education  programs  for  low  income  or  disadvantaged 
children.     The  need  for  compensatory  educational  programs  was 
the  first  of  these  changing  needs  to  be  felt  in  the  schools. 
Disadvantaged  children  were  having  difficulty  bridging  the 
gap  between  their  low-incon:e  hom.es  and  the  schools  that  were 
geared  to  middle-income  children. 

With  the  advent  of  the  Johnson  Administration's  War  on 
Poverty  and  subsequent  funding  for  Projects  Head  Start  and 
Follow  Through,  parent  involvement  was  mandated  as  part  of 
the  curriculum  in  early  childhood  education  programs.  Teachers 
were  expected  to  involve  parents  in  their  children's  education 
in  school. 
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The  school's  reflection  of  the  changing  needs  of  society 
has  also  been  prominent  at  the  state  level.     The  Florida 
Legislature  passed  Committee  Substitute  for  Senate  Bill  No. 
96  (CSSB  #96)  in  July,   1974.     This  legislation  mandated  expec- 
tations for  teacher  performance  by  the  1976-77  school  year. 
School  systems  must  have  plans  for  "directly  involving  parents 
in  the  classroom  program  and  program  evaluation"  (CSSB  #96, 
1974,  p.  2). 

Once  changes  in  societal  needs  have  been  felt  in  the 
school,  changes  in  teacher  performance  usually  follow.  These 
changes  in  teacher  performance  are  directly  reflected  in  their 
observable  classroom  behaviors.     Withall  (1972)  points  out 
that  "professionals  fulfill  their  functions  to  their  clients 
through  a  repertoire  of  varying  behaviors  that  encompass  every- 
thing they  say  or  do  relative  to  the  clients"   (p.  331).     It  is 
generally  recognized  that  parents,  as  well  as  children,  are 
clients  of  the  classroom  teacher,  particularly  in  early  child- 
hood education. 

The  day-to-day  control  over  the  students  and  clim.ate  of 
the  classroom  are  determined  by  the  teacher  during  interactions 
with  the  students   (Good  &  Brophy,   1973),     The  way  in  which  a 
teacher  establishes  climate  and  control  in  a  classroom  is 
reflected  in  the  teacher's  behavior.     But  a  large  percentage 
of  teachers  at  every  grade  level  are  unaware  of  their  behavior 
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or  of  the  impact  of  their  behavior  on  the  learners  in  their 
classroom  (Withall,  1972). 

Recently,  many  research  studies  (Flanders,  1970;  Measel  & 
Mood,  1972;  Samph,  1974;  Soar,  1966,  1973;  Wodtke  &  Wallen, 
1965)  have  attempted  to  learn  more  about  the  teacher's  influ- 
ence on  various  aspects  of  the  classroom.     These  studies  have 
attempted  to  investigate  teachers'  influences  by  focusing  on 
the  observable  behavior  of  the  teacher  and  correlating  it  with 
pupil  measures  of  achievement,  growth,  creativity,  and  class- 
room climate  and  control. 

Educational  interest  has  been  directed  toward  early  child- 
hood education  and  parent  participation.     Early  childhood 
curriculum  models  specify  parent  participation  as  desirable; 
program  sponsors  suggest  specific  ways  to  involve  parents; 
principals  and  supervisors  suggest  kinds  and  amounts  of  parent 
participation  they  feel  should  be  present  in  early  childhood 
classrooms.     Ultimately    the  decisions  are  the  teachers.  For 
as  Sigel  and  Jackson  (1969)  noted, the  teacher  is  the  person 
directly  and  consistently  in  charge  of  the  classroom,  and  it 
is  the  teacher  who  must  implement  and  maintain  the  parent 
participation  component  of  the  curriculum  model.     These  authors 
further  stated  that: 

The  degree  to  which  the  teacher  is  committed  to 
carry  out  the  substance  as  well  as  the  spirit  of 
an  educational  innovation,  to  that  degree  can  the 
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program  be  effective.     Irrespective  of  the  state 
of  the  learner,  the  elegance  of  the  program,  with 
its  accompanying  technology,  the  enthusiasm  of 
principals,  superintendents  or  administrators, 
the  teacher's  involvement  is  the  key.     (p.  1) 

Statenent  of  the  Problem 

The  purpose  of  this  study  was  to  determine  if  teacher 
behavior  as  measured  by  the  Florida  Climate  and  Control  System, 
teacher  demographic  characteristics  (years  of  teaching  experience 
and  years  of  Florida  Model  Follow  Through  teaching  experience), 
and  average  classroom  enrollment  were  related,  either  singularly 
or  in  combination,  to  the  amount  of  parent  participation  in 
the  Florida  Model  of  Follow  Through  Districts  A  and  B  as  indi- 
cated by  the  reported  number  of  instances  of  participation  from 
the  Parent  Educator  Weekly  Home  Visit  Report  (PEWR,   1974) . 

This  study  was  concerned  with  determining  whether  there 
was  a  relationship  between  the  way  that  teachers  control  stu- 
dents in  the  classroom  and  the  amount  of  parent  participation 
in  the  classroom.     Teacher  characteristics,  other  than  indices 
of  behavior  or  control,  were  included  as  variables  in  the 
study  in  order  to  determine  if  they  might  account  for  varia- 
tions in  the  amount  of  parent  participation  between  classrooms. 

Limitations 

This  study  was  confined  to  60  of  the  69  early  childhood 
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teachers  in  two  communities  of  the  Florida  Model  of  Follow 
Through.     Nine  teachers  and  the  classroom  parent  participation 
generated  by  those  classrooms  were  unable  to  be  included  in 
the  sample  due  to  the  teachers'  absence  from,  the  classroom^ 
during  the  period  of  observation.     Several  reasons  for  the 
teacher's  absence  from  the  classroom  were  personal  illness, 
field  trips,  workshops,  or  the  presence  of  a  student  teacher. 
Therefore,  the  final  sample  utilized  in  the  data  collection 
and  analyses  included  60  early  childhood  teachers  who  taught 
in  Florida  Model  of  Follow  Through  District  A  and  District  B 
during  the  spring  of  the  1974-75  academic  year. 

Justification  for  the  Study 

Teachers  in  Florida  public  school  early  childhood  class- 
rooms are  going  to  be  required  to  "directly  involve  parents  in 
the  classroom  program"   (CSSB  #96,   1974,  p.   2).     Will  all 
teachers  be  able  to  implement  this  endeavor  with  equal  facility? 
Are  there  some  teachers  with  particular  attributes  or  charac- 
teristics who  are  likely  to  be  more  responsive  to,  or  facilita- 
tive  in,  involving  parents  in  the  classroom? 

In  order  to  ascertain  if  there  is  a  relationship  between 
teacher  characteristics  and  classroom  parent  participation,  it 
seemed  most  appropriate  to  examine  early  childhood  classroom.s 
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that  already  comply  with  the  substance  of  this  legislation. 
The  Florida  Model  of  Follow  Through  was  selected  to  be  the 
population  studied  since  parent  participation  is  the  under- 
lying philosophy  on  which  the  model  has  been  developed. 

Another  premise  on  which  to  base  this  research  endeavor 
is  the  lack  of  empirical  evidence  explaining  variations  in 
amounts  of  classroom  parent  participation  in  programs  that 
include  it  as  an  integral  curricular  component.     This  study 
exam.ined  teacher  characteristics  to  determine  if  they  account 
for  variations  in  amounts  of  classroom  parent  participation. 
Additionally,  teacher  characteristics  have  not  been  examined 
to  see  if  they  are  singularly,  or  in  combination,  related  to 
the  amount  of  parent  participation  in  the  classroom. 

Finally,  educational  researchers  in  the  past  have  tended 
to  search  for  linear  relationships  between  specific  sets  of 
variables.     In  addition  to  examining  the  data  in  terms  of 
existent  linear  relationships,  the  data  in  this  study  were 
analyzed  for  potential  nonlinear  relationships. 

Definition  of  Terms 

1-     Early  Childhood  Classrooms  are  defined  for  the  purpose  of 
this  study  as  kindergarten,   first,   second,  and  third  grade 
classrooms  in  the  Florida  Model  of  Follow  Through  in  Dis- 
trict A  and  in  District  B. 
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2.  Committee  Substitute  for  Senate  Bill  No.  96  (CSSB  #96) 
is  a  comprehensive  educational  plan  for  early  childhood 
and  elementary  education  in  Florida  public  schools.  The 
bill's  effective  date  was  July  1,  1974. 

3.  Florida  Model  of  Follow  Through  is  a  home-  and  school- 
based  early  childhood  program  for  disadvantaged  children 
with  primary  focus  on  the  involvement  of  parents  as 
teachers  of  their  own  children  in  their  home,  as  class- 
room volunteers,  as  paid  aides  (parent  educators),  and 

as  decision-miakers  in  the  educational  program.     It  should 
be  noted,  however,  that  Florida  Model  of  Follow  Through 
classrooms  are  populated  by  disadvantaged  children  and 
nondisadvantaged  children.     The  only  distinction  made 
between  the  students  is  that  the  disadvantaged  children 
qualify  for  the  comprehensive  services  available  through 
Follow  Through. 

4.  Policy  Advisory  Committee   (PAC)   is  composed  of  parents 

of  students  enrolled  in  Follow  Through  classrooms,  repre- 
sentatives of  local  community  groups,  and  individuals 
from  antipoverty  agencies.     The  aim  of  PAC  is  to  partici- 
pate directly  in  all  phases  of  project  development  and 
operation  (Hillsborough  Follow-Through  Teacher  Guide  Book, 
1974-75,  p.  2). 

5.  Parent  Educators  work  as  members  of  the  classroom  staff/ 


team  and  serve  as  liaison  between  the  home  and  the 
school.     Half  of  their  time  is  spent  in  the  classroom 
serving  as  the  teacher's  assistant;  and  the  other  half 
of  their  time  is  spent  making  home  visits  to  help  parents 
work  with  their  children  during  out-of -school  hours. 
There  are  two  parent  educators  assigned  to  each  class- 
room of  approximately  25  children, 
5.     Parent  Educator  Weekly  Home  Visit  Report  (FEVJR)  is  a 

summarization  of  the  weekly  home  visit  (Appendix  A) .  The 
parent  educator  completes  the  PEVJR  following  the  home 
visit  to  every  family  in  their  assignment.  Home-school 
information  recorded  in  the  PEWR  includes  data  such  as 
"information  concerning  PAC ,  comprehensive  services, 
ideas  for  new  tasks,  feedback  on  previous  home  tasks,  and 
classroom  parent  participation"   (Gordon,  Greenwood,  Ware, 
&  Olmsted,   1974,  p.   6) . 

7.  Florida  Climate  and  Control  System  (FLACCS)  is  a  system- 
atic observation  instrument  that  measures  teacher  control 
of  students  and  the  nature  of  the  emotional  climate  of 
the  classroom  (Appendix  B) .     Behaviors  detectable  with 
the  FLACCS  are  verbal  and  nonverbal  control  and  positive 
and  negative  affect. 

8.  Teacher  Behavior  is  described  as  those  observed  actions 
having  to  do  with  the  manner  in  which  the  teacher 


established  and  maintained  control  and  climate  in  the 
classroom  as  determined  by  the  Florida  Climate  and 
Control  System. 

Teacher  Demographic  Characteristics  examined  in  the 
course  of  this  study  are  total  years  of  teaching 
experience  and  Follow  Through  teaching  experience. 
Parent  indicates  either  the  parent  or  person  who  was 
available  to  substitute  for  the  parent  and  who  partici- 
pated in  the  educational  program.     The  available  person 
could  be  a  grandparent,  an  aunt,  an  uncle,  or  older 
sibling  of  a  child  who  was  enrolled  in  the  Florida 
Model  of  Follow  Through  classroom. 

Classroom  Parent  Participation  were  those  instances 
when  a  child's  parent(s)  or  relative  was  involved 
directly  in  classroom  activities  that  ranged  from 
observation,  to  assisting  in  special  classroom  pro- 
jects, to  teaching  an  individual  child  or  a  small 
group  of  children. 

Amount  of  Classroom  Parent  Participation  for  District 
A  and  District  B  was  indicated  by  the  total  number  of 
instances  when  parents  were  in  classrooms  as  determined 
by  a  tabulation  of  the  total  yearly  responses  to  PEWR 
Item  51,  Did  you  participate  in  your  child's  classroom 
this  week? 
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Hypotheses 

Specifically  this  study  was  designed  to  test  the  following 
null  hypotheses  regarding  District  A  and  District  B  of  the 
Florida  Model  of  Follow  Through  during  the  1974-75  academic 
year: 

Hypothesis  I.     When  the  predictor  variables  of 
teacher  behavior  as  measured  by  the  Florida 
Climate  and  Control  System  -  Data  Analysis  1 
variables,  teacher  demographic  characteristics 
of  years  of  teaching  experience  and  years  of 
teaching  in  the  Florida  Model  of  Follow  Through, 
and  average  classroom  enrollment  are  combined 
in  a  regression  equation,  they  do  not  account 
for  a  significant  amount  of  variation  in  class- 
room parent  participation  as  indicated  by 
tabulations  of  the  "YES"  responses  to  Item  51 
on  the  Parent  Educator  Weekly  Home  Visit 
Report--"Did  Mom  work  in  the  class  last  week?" 

Hypothesis  II.     When  the  predictor  variables  of 
teacher  behavior  as  m.easured  by  the  Florida 
Climate  and  Control  System  -  Data  Analysis  II 
variables,  teacher  demographic  characteristics 
of  years  of  teaching  experience  and  years  of 
teaching  in  the  Florida  Model  of  Follow  Through, 
and  average  classroom  enrollment  are  com.bined 
in  a  regression  equation,  they  do  not  account 
for  a  significant  am^ount  of  variation  in  class- 
room parent  participation  as  indicated  by 
tabulations  of  the  "YES"  responses  to  Item  51 
on  the  Parent  Educator  Weekly  Home  Visit 
Report--"Did  Mom  work  in  the  class  last  week?" 

Sampling 

This  study  included  all  classroom  teachers,  their  parent 
educators,  and  the  parents  of  the  children  enrolled  in  the 
Florida  Model  of  Follow  Through  in  two  southeastern  school 
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districts.     District  A  is  located  in  a  large  urban  community 
with  34  teachers  in  the  program.     District  B  includes  schools 
in  a  medium-sized  urban  community  and  in  a  rural  community 
with  35  teachers  in  the  program.     Attrition  due  to  illness  or 
absence  from  the  classroom  during  the  scheduled  observation 
period  reduced  the  actual  classroom  sample  size  to  60  teachers. 

The  University  of  Florida  Committee  for  the  Protection 
of  Human  Subjects  granted  approval  for  the  study.  Permission 
to  use  Follow  Through  classrooms  was  obtained  through  the 
Project  Director,  the  Program  Coordinators,  and  the  Chair- 
persons who  represent  the  PAC  from  each  location. 

Data  Collection 

Data  were  gathered  by  two  graduate  students  who  were 
trained  in  systematic  observation  procedures  utilizing  the 
Florida  Climate  and  Control  System  (FLACCS) .     Training  proce- 
dures included  working  through  a  series  of  four  video  tapes 
compiled  by  Drs .  Robert  and  Ruth  Soar  and  Marjorie  Ragosta, 
for  use  with  the  FLACCS .     This  procedure  served  to  thoroughly 
familiarize  the  observers  with  the  individual  items  on  the 
FLACCS  as  they  appear  in  the  context  of  actual  classrooms. 
Following  this  phase  of  training,  the  observers  made  in-school 
observations  in  order  to  field-test  their  training,  to  develop 
inter-rater  agreement,  and  to  further  familiarize  themselves 
with  the  FLACCS  items. 
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To  culminate  the  training  procedures,  and  prior  to  data 
gathering  in  the  Follow  Through  classrooms,  the  observers 
rated  a  Criterion  Video  Tape  in  order  to  establish  validity 
with  the  developers  and  inter-rater  agreement  with  each 
other. 

Observations  were  made  in  60  Florida  Model  of  Follow 
Through  classrooms  in  District  A  and  in  District  B  during  the 
month  of  May  in  the  1974-75  academic  year. 

Inter-rater  agreement  in  the  use  of  the  FLACCS  was  estab- 
lished daily  by  having  both  observers  rate  the  first  classroom 
together  each  morning.     Inter-rater  agreement  of  80%  or  better 
was  the  criterion  considered  as  acceptable  for  this  study. 
Once  high  inter-rater  agreement  was  established,  the  observers 
were  assigned  to  separate  classrooms.     The  number  and  grade 
levels  of  the  classrooms  was  distributed  as  evenly  as  possible 
between  the  observers. 

Prior  to  the  observation,  each  teacher  was  asked  to  sign 
a  letter  of  informed  consent.     Observation  procedures  in  each 
classroom  began  with  an  adjustment  period  to  enable  the 
observer  to  acclimatize  to  that  particular  classroom.  This 
was  followed  by  a  series  of  three  observations  and  ratings 
with  the  FLACCS. 

Intra-rater  agreement  was  verified  during  the  actual 
data  gathering  by  having  the  observers  rate  the  Criterion 
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Video  Tape  following  data  collection  in  District  A  and  prior 
to  data  collection  for  District  B. 

Data  Analysis 

Multiple  regression  analysis  is  described  by  Kerlinger 
and  Pedhazur  (1973)  as  a  method  of  "applying  the  collective 
and  separate  contributions  of  two  or  more  independent  variables 
to  the  variation  of  a  single  dependent  variable"   (p.  3).  Addi- 
tionally, multiple  regression  analysis  enables  the  researcher 
to  handle  data  when  intact  existing  groups  are  used  (Kerlinger 
&  Pedhazur,  1973). 

For  Data  Analysis  I,   seven  independent  variables  were 
employed,  and  Data  Analysis  II  employed  eleven  independent 
variables.     Additionally,  the  two  Florida  Model  of  Follow 
Through  districts  were  used  intact  as  data-gathering  sites. 
Therefore,  the  nature  of  this  data  lends  itself  most  appro- 
priately to  multiple  regression  analysis. 

From  a  multiple  regression  analysis  the  following  infor- 
mation is  yielded:    (a)  the  degree  of  the  relationship  of  the 
independent  variables  to  the  dependent  variables;   (b)  the 
statistical  significance  of  that  relationship;  and  (c)  the 
relationship  of  combinations  of  independent  variables  in 
accounting  for  the  variance  in  the  dependent  variable. 

Biomedical  Computer  Program,  BMD  02R,  was  used  to  perform 
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a  stepwise  multiple  regression  analysis  (Dixon,  1973).  Both 
Hypothesis  I  and  Hypothesis  II  were  tested  for  significance 
with  the  utilization  of  an  F-test  at  the  .05  level. 

Organization  of  the  Dissertation 

This  dissertation  is  organized  into  five  chapters  and  it 
includes  a  bibliography,  appendices,  and  biographical  sketch 
of  the  investigator.     The  first  chapter  contains  the  intro- 
duction to  and  statement  of  the  problem  and  the  specific  null 
hypotheses  examined  in  this  study.     The  review  of  literature 
on  teacher  classroom  behavior  and  its  effects  upon  the  learning 
environment  is  contained  in  Chapter  2.     The  third  chapter 
describes  the  methodology  utilized  throughout  the  research 
effort. 

Chapter  4  contains  the  procedures  for  analysis  of  the  data. 
The  fifth  chapter  is  a  summary  of  the  study  and  the  conclusions 
and  implications  that  can  be  drawn  from  these  research  findings. 

The  bibliography  includes  references  used  directly  in  the 
body  of  the  dissertation. 


CHAPTER  II 
REVIEW  OF  RELATED  LITERATURE 

Two  principal  areas  should  be  considered  in  a  study  of 
the  relationship  of  teacher  characteristic  variables  upon 
classroom  parent  participation.     These  areas  include  (a)  a 
review  of  the  empirical  and  theoretical  literature  related  to 
the  effect  of  teacher  characteristic  variables  on  the  learning 
environment,  and  (b)  a  review  of  literature  related  to  those 
variables  which  have  been  associated  with  classroom  parent 
participation. 

Teacher  Variables 

The  classroom  teacher  is  the  individual  who  has  the 
opportunity  to  have  the  most  direct  influence  on  many  aspects 
of  the  learning  environm.ent .     "Since  the  teacher  generally 
determines  the  content  and  student  participation  in  activities, 
the  effectiveness  and,  indeed,  the  very  nature  of  the  learning 
experience  must  be  dependent  upon  the  decisions  and  behaviors 
of  the  teacher"  (Balzer,  1970,  p.   26).     Flanders  (1970)  stated 
that  "over  an  extended  period  of  time,  much  of  what  a  pupil 
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does  in  the  classroom  is  literally  shaped  by  the  teacher.  The 
teacher's  only  choice  is  how  much  influence  he  will  share,  under 
what  conditions,  and  for  how  long"   (p.  345). 

Many  factors  contribute  to  the  manner  in  which  the  teacher 
behaves:   the  curriculum  model,  administrators,  students, 
parents,  personal  matters  of  concern  to  the  teacher,  and  many 
more.     When  a  teacher  enters  the  classroom  and  begins  to  inter- 
act with  students,   it  is  only  his/her  behavior  that  can  be 
directly  observed  and,  subsequently,  related  to  behavioral 
outcomes  of  the  children,  such  as  achievement  in  reading  or 
math,  creativity,  anxiety,  and  problem  solving. 

Teacher  Verbal  Behavior 

Several  studies  of  various  teacher  verbal  behaviors  indi- 
cate that  various  pupil  outcomes  were  engendered  as  a  result. 
Freidman  and  Bowers  (1971)  used  the  Observation  Schedule  and 
Record  (OScAR  4V)   to  study  the  effects  of  the  verbal  character- 
istics of  30  teachers  on  two  raale  and  two  female  students  (N= 
120)  from  their  classes.     Ten  classes  each  were  selected  from  an 
urban  preschool  and  an  innetr-city  public  school  kindergarten  and 
first  grade  class.     A  two-way  analysis  of  variance  revealed 
that  imitation  of  the  teacher's  statement  referring  directly 
to  classroom  content  and  containing  no  affect  accounted  for 
the  largest  amount  of  variation  among  the  three  grade  levels. 
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Additionally,  the  study  revealed  that  children  from  successive 
grade  levels  manifested  statistically  significant  amounts  of 
verbal  imitation  of  teachers'  verbal  behavior.     These  findings 
suggest  that  the  teachers'  verbal  characteristics,  or  verbal 
behavior,  influence  a  child's  imitative  behavior,  though  there 
are  grade  level  differences  and  differences  in  the  kind  of 
verbal  behavior  imitated. 

A  study  by  Measel  and  Mood  (1972)  utilized  Flanders'  10- 
category  system  of  interaction  analysis  combined  with  a  system 
of  levels  of  thinking  to  observe  elementary  school  teachers 
verbal  behavior  and  level  of  thinking,  and  pupil  verbal  behavior 
and  level  of  thinking.     The  subjects  were  15  second  grade 
teachers  and  399  students  from  three  middle-  to  upper-middle- 
class  Michigan  comm.unities .     Teachers  were  categorized  as 
having  indirect  influence  in  their  verbal  behavior  (accepts, 
praises,  questions)  or  as  having  direct  influence  in  their 
verbal  behavior  (lectures,  directs,  criticizes)  by  means  of 
Flanders'   indirect/direct     (l/D)  ratio  with  the  median  score 
as  the  cut-off  point  for  the  teacher  groups.     The  results  of 
the  Mann-Whitney  U  test  indicated  that  there  was  no  statisti- 
cally significant  relationship  between  the  mode  of  directness 
or  indirectness  of  teachers  and  their  pupils'  use  of  higher 
levels  of  thinking.     Although  the  sample  size  was  small,  the 
authors  found  that  the  group  of  teachers  tended  to  be  a  group 
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of  direct  teachers  and  did  not  vary  greatly  in  their  verbal 
influence.     When  the  teachers  were  grouped  as  being  character- 
ized by  high  or  low  levels  of  thinking,  it  was  found  that  this 
type  of  verbal  behavior  was  related  to  the  pupil  level  of 
thinking.     Teachers  functioning  at  higher  levels  of  thinking 
had  pupils  who  tended  to  function  at  those  levels. 

Feshbach  and  Feshbach  (1972)  examined  the  effects  of  a 
white  teacher's  positive  and  negative  conunents  on  the  animal 
preference  of  30  experimental  and  27  control  children.  The 
male  subjects  in  the  study  ranged  in  age  from  nine  to  twelve 
years.     The  experimental  group  consisted  of  21  white  males 
and  9  black  males;   the  control  group  consisted  of  13  white 
males  and  14  black  males.     An  analysis  of  the  data  showed  that 
the  white  subjects  did  not  significantly  alter  their  animal 
preference,  but  the  change  of  anim.al  preference  for  the  black 
subjects  was  statistically  significant.     These  results  indi- 
cate that  teacher  verbal  behavior,  in  this  case  positive  or 
negative  comments,  has  differential  effects  on  male  children 
of  similar  ages  who  have  dissimilar  racial  backgrounds. 

Samph  (1974)  analyzed  data  from,  a  previous  study  by 
Flanders  to  examine  (a)  the  extent  to  which  teacher  verbal 
behavior  influences  the  language  skill  development  of  below- 
average  achievers  and  (b)  the  attitude  of  those  same  subjects 
relative  to  the  type  of  teacher  verbal  behavior  patterns  to 
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which  they  were  exposed.     Samph  found  that  students  of  indirect 
teachers  showed  greater  posttest  achievement  scores  even  when 
adjustments  were  made  for  possible  variations  in  I.Q.  and  the 
number  of  below-average  achievers  taught  by  each  teacher.  The 
students  of  the  indirect  teachers  had  the  more  positive  atti- 
tudes toward  their  teacher.     Additionally,  the  resultant 
analysis  suggested  that  teachers'   indirect  verbal  behavior 
fosters  both  increased  language  skill  development  and  a  positive 
attitude  toward  the  teacher  in  this  group  of  below-average 
achievers. 

Alpert  (1974)  conducted  a  study  of  15  second  grade  teachers 
in  an  effort  to  determine  if  teachers  used  more  good  behaviors 
with  high-  or  low-ability  reading  groups.     Good  behaviors  were 
considered  as  the  amount  of  time,  the  amount  of  best  timie,  the 
niomber  of  m.aterials,  the  number  of  pupils,  and  the  number  of 
good  verbal  behaviors.     Among  the  good  verbal  behaviors  observed 
were  praise  for  reading,  support,  reinforcement,  encouragem.ent , 
sequencing,  and  demonstration.     No  statistically  significant 
differences  were  found  in  the  amount  of  good  behavior  or  the 
amount  of  good  verbal  behaviors  that  the  15  teachers  showed 
with  high-  and  low-ability  reading  groups.     Alpert  also  found 
that  the  teachers  did  not  exhibit  preferential  treatment  to 
the  top  and  bottom  reading  groups  with  respect  to  good  behavior 
or  good  verbal  behavior. 
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Nonverbal  Teacher  Behavior 

Studies  conducted  by  Goldberg  (1972),  Goldberg  and  Mayerber 
(1973),  and  Middleman  and  Hawkes  (1972)  indicated  that  the 
teacher's  nonverbal  behavior  also  effect  the  classroom  environ- 
ment.    Goldberg  (1972)  conducted  a  field  experiment  on  the 
effects  of  positive,  negative,  and  neutral  nonverbal  teacher 
behavior  on  student  performance  in  an  elementary  school  in 
Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania.     The  subjects  in  this  study  con- 
sisted of  a  random  sample  of  60  second  grade  and  60  sixth  grade 
children.     The  sample  in  this  multigroup  posttest  only  design 
was  stratified  by  race  and  sex  at  each  grade  level  and  then 
randomly  assigned  to  one  of  three  treatments.     The  treatment 
consisted  of  three  separate  video-tapes  made  by  a  female 
white  teacher  who  was  trained  to  teach  a  drawing  lesson  and 
to  provide  the  subjects  with  instructions  to  enable  them  to 
perform  a  cognitive  and  a  noncognitive  task  following  the 
taped  presentation.     The  teacher  varied  her  nonverbal  behav- 
ior on  each  video-tape  to  reflect  either  positive,  negative, 
or  neutral  nonverbal  behavior,  and  her  verbal  behavior  across 
the  three  video-tapes  was  held  constant  with  the  utilization 
of  a  script.     Subjects  were  evaluated  in  their  performance  of 
a  cognitive  and  a  noncognitive  task  following  the  viewing  of 
their  assigned  video-tape.     Analysis  of  the  data  produced  the 
following  findings: 
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1.  The  cognitive  task  performance  was  statistically 
significantly  better  for  subjects  with  the  positive  and  the 
negative  nonverbal  teacher  behavior  than  with  the  neutral  non- 
verbal teacher  behavior. 

2.  The  noncognitive  task  perforrcance  was  statistically 
significantly  better  for  subjects  experiencing  the  positive 
and  the  neutral  nonverbal  teacher  behavior  than  for  those 
experiencing  the  negative  nonverbal  teacher  behavior. 

3.  An  interaction  effect  was  found  between  grade  level 
and  the  neutral  nonverbal  teacher  behavior  in  that  sixth  grade 
subjects  performed  statistically  better  than  the  second  grade 
subjects  experiencing  the  same  treatment  (1513A) . 

Goldberg  and  Mayerberg  (1973)  investigated  student  evalua- 
tions of  affective  teacher  behavior  reflecting  positive,  neutral, 
and  negative  affect.     The  subjects  (N=120)  in  the  study  con- 
sisted of  61  randomly  selected  black  and  white  second  grade 
and  60  randomly  selected  black  and  white  sixth  grade  students 
in  an  urban  elementary  school.     Naive  subjects  viewed  three 
separate  video-tapes  of  the  same  white  teacher  as  she  exhibited 
positive,  neutral,  and  negative  affective  behavior,  respectively. 
A  five-point  semantic  differential  on  the  concept  of  THE  TV 
TEACHER  was  administered  to  each  subject  immediately  preceding 
the  viewing  of  the  video-tape.     The  results  of  the  analysis 
of  the  multigroup  posttest  only  design  indicated  the  following 
results: 
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1.  Black  subjects  rated  the  neutral  teacher  significantly- 
higher  than  did  the  white  subjects. 

2.  Second  grade  subjects  rated  the  neutral  teacher  signif 
cantly  higher  than  did  the  sixth  grade  subjects. 

3.  Second  grade  subjects  rated  the  neutral  teacher  and 
the  positive  teacher  similarly,  and  the  sixth  grade  subjects 
rated  the  neutral  teacher  and  the  negative  teacher  similarly. 

4.  Black  second  graders  rated  the  neutral  teacher  signif i 
cantly  higher  than  did  any  of  the  other  groups  (pp.  30-31). 
These  findings  suggest  that  varying  types  of  teacher  affective 
behavior  elicit  differential  evaluations  from  students  by  race 
and/or  grade  level  and  across  race  and/or  grade  level. 

Middleman  and  Hawkes  (1972)  conducted  a  research  study 
in  an  effort  to  determine  the  effects  of  positive,  negative, 
and  neutral  nonverbal  teacher  behavior  upon  disadvantaged 
inner-city    black  children  (N=9'3)  and  middle-  and  low-middle- 
socioeconomic  suburban  white  children  (N=90) .     Subjects  were 
randomly  selected  and  randomly  assigned  to  one  of  three  treat- 
ment groups  at  the  separate  schools.     This  random  assignment 
resulted  in  the  formulation  of  six  treatment  groups  varying 
in  mode  of  nonverbal  behavior  exhibited  by  the  video-taped 
teacher  and  by  socioeconomic  backgrounds  of  the  subjects. 

Middl  eman  and  Hawkes  (1972)  hypothesized  that  differential 
nonverbal  teacher  behavior  would  effect  student  performance  as 
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well  as  student  preference  for  mode  of  teacher  nonverbal 
behavior.     Performance  of  the  subjects  was  nieasured  by  three 
tasks  that  emphasized  (a)  accuracy  in  following  directions; 
(b)  accuracy  in  hearing  and  extracting  information  from  a 
verbal  context;  and  (c)  the  amount  of  words  produced  in  a 
required  essay.     The  teacher  preference  of  subjects  was 
obtained  by  means  of  a  postexperimiental  questionnaire.  A 
two-way  analysis  of  variance,  accompanied  by  a  Tukey  m.ultiple 
comparison,  indicated  the  following  results: 

1.  With  regard  to  affect-style,  there  were  no  signifi- 
cant effects  on  any  of  the  tasks  for  the  white  low-middle- 
and  middle-socioeconomic  subjects. 

2.  On  Task  1,  black  low-socioeconomic  subjects  responded 
more  productively  to  negative  affect-style  than  they  responded 
to  positive  or  neutral  affect-style. 

3.  Lower-middle-  and  middle-socioeconomic  subjects  pre- 
ferred the  teacher  in  the  positive,  negative,  and  neutral 
affect-style  in  their  respective  order,  while  lower  socio- 
economic subjects  showed  no  preference  (pp.  5-6). 

In  regard  to  the  third  finding  listed  above,  Middleman  and 
Hawkes  had  90  graduate  students  rate  the  teacher's  affect- 
style.     The  researchers  concluded  that  the  children  were  more 
"tolerant"  and  accepting  of  all  affect-styles  than  were  the 
adults . 
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Teacher  Controlling  Behavior 

The  teacher's  controlling  behavior  also  affects  the  class- 
room environment.     Turner  and  Denny  (1969),   in  a  study  of  30 
sixth  grade  teachers  in  central  Indiana,   found  that  teachers 
who  were  characterized  as  having  a  high  degree  of  organization 
tend  to  depress  changes  in  pupil  creativity.     These  researchers 
concluded  that  "it  was  possible  that  these  teachers  were  too 
businesslike,  or  perhaps  over-controlling  in  their  relation- 
ships with  children"   (p.  270). 

In  a  study  conducted  by  Spencer  (1973) ,  three  first  grade 
teachers  were  trained  to  use  verbal  disapproval  as  a  punish- 
ment technique  for  classroom  control  of  observed  mouthing 
behavior  of  four  students  in  each  of  their  classes.  Mouthing 
was  operationally  defined  as  placing  inappropriate  objects, 
such  as  fingers  or  pencils,   in  the  mouth.     In  the  first  week 
of  employing  this  teacher  behavior,  mouthing  behavior  of  the 
subjects  increased.    During  the  second  week,  the  treatment  was 
withdrawn  and  student  mouthing  behavior  returned  to  the  base- 
line level  that  was  ascertained  prior  to  the  instigation  of 
any  teacher  verbal  disapproval.     During  the  third  week,  teachers 
were  to  make  positive  comments  regarding  behavior  that  was 
incompatible  with  the  mouthing  behavior.     For  instance,  when 
a  child  was  mouthing  a  pencil,  the  teacher  might  say,  "Your 
handwriting  is  very  neat."    During  this  phase,  mouthing 
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behavior  decreased.     In  the  final  phase  of  the  study,  the 
teachers  repeated  their  verbal  disapproval  used  in  the  initial 
phase.     Student  mouthing  increased. 

Spencer  (1973)  concluded  that  the  better  method  for  con- 
trolling student  inappropriate  behavior  would  be  the  positive 
reinforcement  of  responses  incompatible  with  the  inappropriate 
act    and  the  ignoring  of  the  inappropriate  act  itself.  Although 
the  sample  size  in  the  Spencer  study  was  som.ewhat  limited,  the 
findings  suggest  that  the  teacher's  behavior  often  has  the 
opposite  effect  on  student's  behavior  than  was  intended. 

Hudgins  and  Ahlbrand  (1970)  studied  nine  seventh,  eighth, 
and  ninth  grade  teachers  and  the  extent  to  which  they  encouraged 
or  permitted  pupil  verbal  participation  in  the  classroom.  Sub- 
jects for  the  study  were  an  intact  group  of  teachers.     It  was 
found  that: 

Teachers  differed  by  grade  level  in  the  amount  of 
pupil  verbal  participation  in  the  classroom.,  in 
the  tactics  employed  to  involve  pupils  in  class- 
room discussion,  and  with  respect  to  how  individual 
pupils  became  direct  participants  in  classroom 
interaction.     (p.  267) 

In  summarizing  these  findings,  the  authors  caution  that  the 
relationships  were  intended  to  be  suggestive  of  possible  con- 
trol exerted  by  the  teacher  rather  than  definitive  statements 
regarding  teacher  control. 

Wodtke  and  Wallen  (1965)  studied  the  effects  of  high-  and 
low-controlling  teachers  on  pupil  creativity  gains.  Subjects 
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of  this  study  were  two  high-  and  two  low-controlling  teachers 
from  second  grade,  third  grade,  and  fourth  grade;  three  high- 
and  two  low-controlling  teachers  from  fifth  grade;  and  two 
other  teachers  who  had  high  control  but  with  warmth  and  affec- 
tion.    The  results  of  a  one-way  classification  analysis  of 
variance  indicated  the  following: 

1.  There  were  no  statistically  significant  differences 
in  pupil  creativity  gains  in  second  or  third  grade  relative 
to  the  level  of  teacher  control. 

2.  Fourth  grade  pupils  of  high-controlling  teachers 
evidenced  smaller  mean  residual  gain  scores  than  students  of 
low-controlling  teachers. 

3.  Fifth  grade  pupils  of  high-controlling  teachers 
evidenced  larger  mean  residual  gains  on  nonverbal  elaboration 
than  did  pupils  of  low-controlling  teachers  (p.  81). 

In  1966,  Soar  initiated  an  extensive  study  related  to 
teacher  controlling  variables.     The  subjects  in  the  study  were 
the  teachers  and  pupils  in  57  classrooms,  grades  three  through 
six,  in  four  elementary  schools  from  two  systems  in  a  metro- 
politan area  of  central  South  Carolina.     The  classroom  behavior 
of  teachers  and  pupils  was  observed  in  the  middle  n;onths  of 
each  school  year  for  two  years  using  the  South  Carolina  Obser- 
vation Record  (SCOR) . 

The  children  in  Soar's  pupil  sample  were  pre-  and  posttested 
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in  the  spring  and  the  fall  of  the  first  project  year  and  again 
in  the  spring  of  the  second  project  year.     Four  classrooms  were 
identified  at  each  grade  level  that  represented  the  following 
combinations  of  teacher  behavior:  high  control  -  high  hostility; 
high  control  -  low  hostility;  low  control  -  high  hostility;  and 
low  control  -  low  hostility.     A  three-way  (2x2x4)  factorial 
analysis  of  variance  yielded  the  following  results  for  the 
first  year  of  the  study  : 

1.  In  vocabulary,  indirect  teaching  produced  greater 
growth  than  direct;  more  learning  in  classrooms  with  warmer 
emotional  climates  than  in  one  of  hostility;  the  combination 
of  indirect  teaching  and  low  hostility  produced  the  greatest 
gains  of  all;  and  grade  level  is  a  significant  factor  in 
vocabulary,  except  for  fourth  grade. 

2.  In  reading,  differences  in  emotional  climate  did  not 
produce  differences  in  growth;  no  differences  were  attributed 
to  grade  level;  indirect  teaching  produced  greater  growth 

than  direct;  and  a  combination  of  indirect-high  hostile  teachers 
had  greater  pupil  growth,  while  direct-high  hostile  teachers 
had  the  least  growth, 

3.  In  creativity,  grade  level  had  the  n:ost  significant 
influence  with  nonverbal  creativity  showing  the  most  growth  at 
the  fourth  grade;  and  the  interaction  of  control  with  grade 
level  was  significant  at  the   .05  level,  with  higher  gain  under 
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direct  control  at  third  grade,  but  under  indirect  control  for 
the  other  grades  (pp.  146-151). 

Due  to  local  school  district  administration  of  tests  to 
entering  sixth  graders.  Soar  (1966)  was  able  to  analyze  pupil 
growth  during  the  summer.     A  two -factor  ANOVA  for  unequal  and 
disproportionate  N's  using  the  climate  and  control  dimensions 
as  classifications  yielded  the  following  results: 

1.  For  vocabulary,  emotional  climate  from  the  preceding 
year  had  no  significant  effect  on  growth,  V7hile  teacher  control 
produced  a  significant  difference  in  favor  of  indirect  control. 

2.  Classroom  conditions  from  the  previous  year  V7ere  not 
significantly  related  to  summer  reading  growth. 

3.  SumjTier  growth  in  arithmetic  concepts  and  problems 
was  significantly  different  in  favor  of  low  hostility-indirect 
teaching  (pp.  159-163). 

Commenting  on  these  findings,   Soar  stated  that  "continued 
academic  growth  during  the  summer  months  following  optimal 
kinds  of  classrooms  points  to  the  effect  of  the  classroom 
beyond  the  confines  of  the  room  itself"   (p.  299).     He  found 
that  different  kinds  of  classroom  teacher  behavior  produce 
some  kinds  of  growth  but  not  others. 

In  a  review  of  research  relating  classroom  process  to 
pupil  change.  Soar  (1972)  summarized  the  findings  as  follows: 
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(a)  in  general,   greater  pupil  freedom  (.    .  . 
"indirect''  teacher  behavior  .    .    .)  is  associated 
with  increased  subject  matter  growth  and  more 
favorable  attitudes;    (b)  relatively  simple-concrete 
measures  of  pupil  growth  are  facilitated  by  less 
freedomi,  or  more  structure,  than  more  abstract- 
complex  measures  of  growth;   (c)  but  even  abstract- 
cornplex  pupil  growth  may  be  lessened  by  too  little 
structure,  or  too  much  pupil  freedom.     (p.  172) 

Soar  (1973)  analyzed  observational  data  gathered  from  289 
Follow  Through  and  comparison  classrooms  in  the  winter  of  1971. 
Eight  different  Follow  Through  models  were  included  in  this 
national  evaluation.     Comparison  classrooms  were  selected  as 
an  attempt  to  determine  if  potential  results  were  due  to  program 
differences  or  school  system  differences. 

Factor  analysis  of  one  of  the  observational  instruments  used 
in  this  study,  the  FLACCS,  indicated  that  (a)  strong  teacher  con- 
trol, that  is,  managing  the  classroom  by  use  of  coercive  control 
methods  and  negative  affect,  elicited  resistance  by  pupils  in 
the  form  of  passive  or  apathetic  responses;   (b)  gentle  teacher 
verbal  control  was  associated  with  pupil  positive  affective 
behavior;   (c)  active  pupil  negative  behavior  apparently  occurred 
in  the  absence  of  teacher  control;  and  (d)  outgoing  teacher 
positive  affective  behavior  was  associated  with  pupil  positive 
affective  behavior  in  task-oriented  situations  (Soar,  1973). 
Teacher  behaviors  were  associated  with  various  pupil  behaviors. 

Examination  of  relationships  between  classroom  behavior 
and  pupil  growth  indicated  that  "FLACCS  1,   Strong  Control,  was 
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associated  with  the  most  pupil  /cognitive/  growth  .    .    .  when 
Strong  Control  was  either  at  a  maximum  or  at  a  minimum,  but 
least  growth  when  it  was  at  an  intermediate  value"   (Soar,  1973, 
p.  202).     Additionally,  "factors  reflecting  both  positive  and 
negative  affective  expression  tended  to  relate  negatively  to 
pupil  gain,  but  greater  amounts  of  either  tended  to  occur  in 
less  structured  settings"   (p.  203). 

Teacher  Demographic  Variables 

Variables  other  than  teacher  behavior  affect  classroom 

environment.    McDaniel  (1974),  in  an  effort  to  conceptualize 

a  design  for  a  longitudinal  study  of  educational  effects,  has 

attempted  to  identify  such  variables.     McDaniel  concluded  that: 

The  school  organizational  climate  sets  the  context 
within  which  teaching  takes  place.  Teaching  is 
further  constrained  by  the  physical  environment 
of  the  classroom.,  the  adequacy  of  materials  and 
equipment,  and  the  number  of  pupils  in  the  class. 
Given  the  context,  the  teacher  is  certainly  the 
most  important  element  in  the  classroom.     (p.  4) 

McDaniel  does  not  say  in  what  ways  the  number  of  pupils  in  the 
class  is  a  constraint,  but  only  that  it  is  considered  an 
environmental  constraint  with  which  the  teacher  must  cope. 

Sigel  and  Jackson  (1960)  attribute  the  success  of  inter- 
vention programs  as  being  "ultimately  dependent  upon  the 
teacher's  acceptance,  commitment,  and  skill  in  carrying  out 
the  program"   (p.   1).     It  can,  therefore,  be  inferred  that  years 
of  teaching  experience,  and  more  specifically,  the  years  of 
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teaching  experience  in  a  particular  intervention  program,  might 
effect  the  teacher's  ability  to  implement  the  program. 

As  part  of  the  evaluation  of  two  national  samples  of  Head 
Start  classes,  Dunteman  and  Rao  (1972)  studied  the  relationship 
between  teacher  demographic  variables  (e.g.,  ethnicity,  years 
of  education,  training  in  early  childhood,  and  residence  in  the 
same  community  as  the  students)  and  children's  academic  progress. 
With  the  exception  of  the  teacher's  age,  there  were  no  substan- 
tial or  consistent  relationships  between  these  teacher  demographic 
variables  and  student  progress  in  either  1967-68  or  1968-69. 
In  addition,  the  authors  report  the  following  results: 

In  1968-69,  older  teachers  tended  to  be  con- 
sistently associated  with  greater  improvement 
in  the  children's  cognitive  behavior  as 
reflected  by  both  adjusted  and  unadjusted 
gain  scores.     (p.  166) 

Although  the  authors  did  not  comment  on  the  length  of  the 
teaching  experience  accumulated  for  each  teacher,  it  seems 
logical  that  the  older  teachers  may  have  had  more  years  of 
teaching  experience  than  younger  teachers. 

In  a  report  on  two  studies  that  examined  the  effects  of 
preschool  teacher  behavior  on  children's  task  and  nontask 
behavior.  Fagot  (1973)  found  that  there  were  no  significant 
differences  in  the  children's  performance  that  could  be  attri- 
buted to  the  years  of  teaching  experience  of  the  individual 
teacher.     However,   it  should  be  noted  that  the  sample  si^re  for 
both  Fagot  studies  was  six.     The  same  six  teachers  served  as 
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the  sample  for  both  studies.     The  very  small  sample  sizes  lead 
to  questioning  the  validity  of  the  findings.     It  can  be  con- 
cluded that  a  much  larger  sample  would  be  necessary  in  order 
to  arrive  at  any  conclusive  results. 

Stallings  (1974)  directed  an  evaluative  study  of  35  Follow 
Through  classrooms  encompassing  seven  sponsors.     A  control 
group  of  35  non-Follow  Through  classrooms  were  matched  to  the 
experimental  group.     Sponsors  cooperated  in  the  development 
of  implementation  scores  that  reflected  the  degree  to  which 
individual  sites  conformed  to  the  model's  expectations.  The 
major  analysis  effort  of  the  study  was  the  relationship  between 
teacher  characteristics  and  classroom  implementation  of  the 
model.     Years  of  teaching  experience  in  Follow  Through  was 
one  teacher  characteristic  studied,     Stallings  reported  that 
the  relationship  between  years  of  Follow  Through  teaching 
experience  and  classroom  implementation  scores  varied  among 
the  different  models.     Specific  findings  indicated  that 

1.  For  the  Far  West  and  Bank  Street  models,  years  of 
Follow  Through  teaching  experience  was  significantly  related 
to  classroom  implementation  of  the  model. 

2.  For  the  University  of  Oregon  and  the  University  of 
Kansas  models,  there  was  no  significant  relationship,  though 
years  of  Follow  Through  teaching  experience  was  positively 
correlated  with  classroom  implementation  of  the  model. 
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3.     For  the  University  of  Arizona  and  the  Educational 
Development  Corporation's  models,  there  was  a  negative,  though 
not  significant,  relationship  between  years  of  Follow  Through 
teaching  experience  and  classroom  implementation  of  the  model 
(p.  16). 

Stallings  concluded  that,  for  some  models,  the  teacher's  experi- 
ence in  the  model  was  positively  related  to  the  classroom 
implementation  of  the  model,  while  the  converse  was  true  for 
other  models. 

Years  of  teaching  experience  was  a  presage  variable  con- 
sidered by  Soar  (1966)  in  a  study  that  involved  57  third  through 
sixth  grade  teachers  in  central  South  Carolina.     The  years  of 
teaching  experience  were  significantly  positively  "related  to 
pupil  growth  in  arithmetic  problems  and  significantly  nega- 
tively related  to  pupil  report  of  non-teacher  assigned  seatwork" 
(p.   266).     Soar  clearly  stated  that  the  resultant  relationships 
could  have  occurred  by  chance. 

In  summary,  a  review  of  empirical  and  theoretical  litera- 
ture related  to  the  effects  of  teacher  characteristic  variables 
on  the  learning  environment  has  indicated  that  teacher  verbal 
behavior,  nonverbal  teacher  behavior,   teacher  controlling 
behavior,  and  teacher  demographic  variables  are  related  dif- 
ferentially to  certain  pupil  outcomes,  but  not  others.  Addition- 
ally, some  teacher  characteristic  variables  differed  in  their 
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effects  depending  upon  the  pupils'  grade  level,  race,  academic 
subject,  and/or  the  nature  of  the  performance  being  evaluated. 

Parent  Participation 

An  extensive  search  for  research  studies  that  examined 
variables  related  to  varying  amounts  of  parent  participation 
in  early  childhood  classrooms  yielded  the  research  study  con- 
ducted by  Bauch,  Vietze,  and  Morris  (1973). 

This  study  was  undertaken  in  an  effort  to  identify  factors 
that  may  influence  parent  participation  in  31  Head  Start  class- 
rooms located  in  five  different  centers  in  Alabama.  Data 
were  collected  by  the  administration  of  a  semantic  differential 
and  a  questionnaire  to  31  teachers  and  aides  plus  175  families. 
While  94%  of  the  teachers  and  aides  (N=29)  returned  the  data 
collection  instruments,  only  57%  of  the  families  (N=99)  returned 
the  questionnaires  and  semantic  differentials.     A  one-way 
analysis  of  variance  of  the  amount  of  parent  participation  (as 
indicated  by  mean  clock  hours  per  participating  family  per 
month  excluding  paid  volunteers)  showed  that  the  differences 
between  the  five  centers  were  significant  (F=3.71;  df=4,84; 
p<.01).     In  addition  to  the  administration  of  the  semantic 
differential  and  questionnaire,  other  characteristics  (nature 
of  the  educational  program,  strategies  used  to  achieve  parent 
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participation,  type  of  parent  participation  activity,  etc.) 
were  examined  by  visual  examination  of  a  summary  chart.  The 
authors  concluded  that  the  amount  of  parent  participation 
visually  appeared  to  be  negatively  related  to  center  size, 
with  the  smallest  center  having  the  largest  amount  of  parent 
participation. 

Bauch  and  others  gathered  all  data  for  the  independent 
variables  by  self-report  instruments  that  reflected  opinions 
or  attitudes,  none  of  which  could  be  substantiated  by  observa- 
tion.    Also,  return  rate  for  data  from  parents  was  rather  low 
(577o)  .     Bauch  and  his  colleagues  failed  to  utilize  tests  of 
statistical  significance  to  arrive  at  their  primary  question, 
which  was  to  identify  factors  that  may  iiifluence  parent 
participation.     The  researchers  statistically  determined  that 
there  existed  a  significant  difference  in  amounts  of  parents 
participation  between  centers,  then  addressed  the  primary 
question  by  visual  inspection  of  a  summary  chart  of  Head  Start 
Centers'  characteristics.     Questionable  methods  of  data  collec- 
tion and  nonstatistical  data  analysis  preclude  drawing  any 
valid  conclusions  from  the  Bauch  study. 

Summary 

These  studies  examined  the  degree  of  the  relationship  of 
various  teacher  behaviors  to  pupil  behavior,  or  achievement. 
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outcomes.     Indirect  verbal  teacher  behavior,  characterized  by 
praise,  acceptance,  and  questions,  was  found  (a)  related  to 
increased  language  skill  development  for  below-average  achievers 
(Samph,  1974);   (b)  related  to  more  positive  pupil  attitudes 
toward  the  teacher  for  below-average  achievers  (Samph,  1974) ; 
(c)  unrelated  to  students'  verbal  behavior  (Measel  6cMood, 
1972) ;  and  (d)  unrelated  to  high-  or  low-ability  level  reading 
students'  instructional  treatment  (Alpert ,  1974).  Though 
these  findings  were  few,  they  indicated  that  indirect  verbal 
teacher  behavior  influences  various  pupil  outcomes  differentially. 

Teacher  verbalizations  referring  to  classroom  content, 
without  the  use  of  affect,  were  imitated  by  preschool  through 
first  grade  children  (Freidman  &  Bowers,   1971).     Positive  and 
negative  teacher  comments  influenced  the  animal  preference  of 
black  boys  but  had  no  effect  on  the  preference  of  white  boys 
(Feshbach  &  Feshbach,  1972).  . 

Various  types  of  teacher  affect  (positive,  negative,  or 
neutral  nonverbal,  or  affective,  behavior)  elicit  differential 
performance  by  students  of  varying  race  and/or  grade  level  and 
across  race  and/or  grade  level  depending  upon  the  nature  of 
the  task  (Goldberg,   1972;  Goldberg  &  Mayerberg,   1973;  Middleman 
&  Hawkes,   1972).     Though  these  findings  were  not  consistent, 
they  point  to  the  need  to  examine  teacher  nonverbal,  or  affec- 
tive, behavior  as  a  potential  source  of  variance  in  the  pupil 
classroom  functioning. 
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Teaching  experience,  teacher's  age,  and  teaching  experi- 
ence in  a  specific  program  were  not  consistently  related  to 
program  or  pupil  outcomes,  but  they  are,  historically  and 
logically,  teacher  attributes  that  need  to  be  considered  when 
examining  teacher  influence  (Dunteman  &  Rao,  1972;  Fagot,  1973; 
Sigel  &  Jackson,  1969;  Soar,  1966;  Stallings,  1974). 

Teacher  high-  or  low-controlling  behavior  influences 
pupil  behavior  and  performance  depending  on  the  nature  of  the 
subject  matter,  the  kind  of  pupil  behavior,  the  age  of  the 
student,  and  the  socioeconomic  background  of  the  students 
(Hudgins  &  Ahlbrand,  1970;  Soar,  1966,  197  3;  Spencer,  1973; 
Turner  &  Denny,  1969;  Wodtke  &  Wallen,  1965).     This  suggests 
that  the  level  of  control  exerted  by  the  teacher  should  be 
examined  relative  to  the  subjects  under  study  and  relative  to 
the  concepts  being  investigated. 

Contrary  to  other  studies  examined  in  this  review,  Soar's 
(1966,  1973)  investigations  considered  the  possibility  of  non- 
linear relationships  of  teacher  variables  to  pupil  outcomes. 
Soar  concluded  that  there  seemed  to  be  optimal  levels  of 
teacher  behavior  that  were  beneficial  to  student  performance; 
and  below  or  beyond  these  optimal  levels,  student  performance 
was  less  successful.     Soar's  studies  also  provided  evidence 
that  teacher  behavior  extends  beyond  the  period  of  direct 
contact  between  teacher  and  child. 
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Bauch  and  others  (1973)  examined  parent  classroom  partici- 
pation in  Head  Start  in  relation  to  center  size  and  self-report 
data  from  teachers  and  parents.     Teacher  characteristics  were 
not  examined  as  a  potential  source  of  influence.     Findings  from 
this  study  were  inconclusive. 

Studies  of  teacher  characteristics,  such  as  verbal  behavior, 
nonverbal  behavior,  and  demographic  variables  of  age,  teaching 
experience,  and  program  experience,  show  varying  relationships 
to  pupil  behavior  and/or  pupil  product  outcomes  relative  to 
the  subjects  investigated.     Although  findings  regarding 
teachers'   impact  upon  students  in  the  classroom  are  incon- 
sistent, they  warrant  consideration  of  teacher  characteristics 
as  relevant  dimensions  to  study  when  examining  classroom 
functioning . 


CHAPTER  III 
PRESENTATION  OF  THE  DATA 

The  purpose  of  this  study  was  to  examine  the  relationship 
between  selected  teacher  characteristics  and  classroom  parent 
participation  in  an  early  childhood  program  that  had  estab- 
lished parent  participation  as  an  integral  component  of  its 
curriculum. 

The  Florida  Model  of  Follow  Through 

The  Florida  Model  of  Follow  Through,  also  known  as  the 
Florida  Parent  Education  Follow  Through  Program,  is  one  of 
approximately  ten  program  variations  of  a  federally  funded 
compensatory  education  program.  Project  Follow  Through  (Maccoby 
&  Zellner,  1970).     Whereas  Project  Head  Start  provided  dis- 
advantaged children  with  short-term  educational  opportunities, 
Project  Follow  Through  expanded  the  scope  of  its  program  to 
encompass  kindergarten  through  third  grade.     It  was  designed 
to  fulfill  two  primary  goals. 

1.     To  provide  a  comprehensive  educational  program  for 
young  children  that  is  of  continuous  duration  in  order  to 
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sustain  early  gains  or  in  order  to  increase  the  probability 
of  long-term  benefits. 

2.     To  examine  the  effectiveness  of  program  models  that 
espouse  varying  educational  philosophies  and  teaching  strategies 
(pp.  4-5). 

Professional  educators  and/or  psychologists  associated 
with  a  university  or  a  professional  research  organization  were 
invited  to  submit  a  clearly  delineated  model  for  federal  approval 
and  subsequent  selection  by  school  communities  throughout  the 
United  States  (Maccoby  &  Zellner,   1970).     This  was  the  means 
by  which  the  University  of  Florida's  Institute  for  Development 
of  Human  Resources   (IDHR)  became  a  Follow  Through  sponsor. 

The  IDHR,  under  the  directorship  of  Ira  Gordon,  had  pre- 
viously developed  extensive  research  efforts  in  infant  stimula- 
tion through  parent  education.     The  philosophical  orientation 
toward  parental  involvement  in  the  child's  education  transcended 
from  the  infant  and  toddler  studies  into  the  development  of  a 
model  for  Project  Follow  Through. 

The  Florida  Model  of  Follow  Through  operates  under  the 
philosophy  that  "a    sound    educational  program  for  young  children 
needs  to  work  in  the  home  and  in  the  school"   (Gordon,   1972,  p.  2). 
The  in-school  component  of  the  Florida  Model  does  not  prescribe 
specific  curriculum  content  or  implementation  techniques,  but 
as  Gordon,  Greenwood,  Ware,  and  Olmstead  (1974)  point  out: 
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/Tt7  provides  ways  of  changing  the  classroom  organi- 
zation, teaching  patterns  and  influencing  the  cur- 
riculum in  a  Follow  Through  classroom  through  (1) 
use  of  paraprofessionals ;   (2)  the  development,  by 
the  teaching  team  (teachers  and  paraprofessionals), 
of  appropriate  home  learning  activities  growing 
out  of  the  classroom  program,  and  the  parents' 
desires  and  needs;  and   (3)  parental  involvement, 
(p.  2) 

Parental  involvement  through  parent  participation  in  the 
educational  program  is  an  integral  component  of  this  Model. 
The  developers  of  the  Model  operate  under  the  assumption  that 
parents  are  adequate,  are  concerned  about  their  children,  and 
desire  optimal  educational  opportunities  for  their  children 
(Gordon,   1972).     The  Florida  Model  of  Follow  Through  was 
designed  to  enhance  the  capabilities  of  parents  as  teachers 
of  their  own  children  through  parent  participation  in  the 
educational  program  (Gordon,   1972;  Gordon  et  al.,  1974). 
Parent  participation  in  the  model  acknowledges  parents  as 
partners  in  their  children's  education  and  involves  them  in 
a  variety  of  roles,  such  as  (a)  paraprof essional  parent  edu- 
cators,  (b)  teachers  of  their  own  children  at  home,  (c) 
decision-makers  in  program  policies,  and  (d)  participants  in 
the  classroom.     It  was  this  final  aspect,  classroom  parent 
participation,  that  was  of  concern  in  this  research  effort. 

Description  of  the  Saniple 


The  sample  in  the  study  consisted  of  an  intact  population 
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of  Florida  Model  of  Follow  Through  teachers  (N=60)  who  taught 
kindergarten,  first,  second,  or  third  grade  in  a  Department 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  district  in  the  southeastern 
United  States  during  the  1974-75  academic  year.     Two  distinct 
school  districts  were  included  in  this  study.     District  A  was 
situated  in  a  large,  urban  school  system  throughout  which  10 
Follow  Through  schools  were  widely  dispersed.     The  Follow 
Through  classrooms  in  District  B  were  located  partially  in  a 
rural,  agricultural  community  with  a  larger  proportion  of  the 
classrooms  located  in  schools  in  a  medium-sized  urban  area. 

All  60  subjects  were  femiale  teachers  approximately  equally 
representative  of  black  and  white  racial  heritage.     Each  class- 
room was  assigned  two  paraprof essional  parent  educators, 
except  for  six  classrooms  in  which  only  one  parent  educator 
had  been  assigned.     The  paraprof essional  parent  educators  were 
female  except  for  one  male  parent  educator. 

Although  Follow  Through  classrooms  are  typically  populated 
by  disadvantaged  children,  the  Florida  Model  specifically 
required  that  the  Follow  Through  classrooms  contain  children 
of  similar  proportions  of  socioeconomic  background  as  were 
present  in  the  non-Follow  Through  grades  in  the  school.  Within 
the  Follow  Through  classrooms  were  qualified  and  nonqualified 
Follow  Through  children.     Only  the  qualified  children  received 
the  comprehensive  medical,  dental,  and  welfare  services.  All 
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children  participated  equally  in  the  educational  program. 
Generally,  the  Follow  Through  schools  were  attended  by  children 
of  lower  to  lower  middle  socioeconomic  life  style. 

The  findings  from  this  study  may  be  generalized  beyond 
this  sample  based  on  the  "grounds  of  opinion  or  authority, 
but  it  is  important  to  realize  that  said  generalizations  are 
opinion  and  not  statistical  inferences"  (Walberg,  1971,  p.  76). 

Design  of  the  Study 

This  was  a  correlational  study  designed  to  examine  the 
degree  and  significance  of  the  relationship  between  teacher 
characteristics  and  parent  participation  in  the  classroom. 
Systematic  observation  was  one  method  of  gathering  data  for 
this  project.     Secondly,  demographic  information  was  obtained 
from  staff  persons  in  the  respective  school  districts.  Finally, 
data  pertaining  to  classroom  parent  participation  were  obtained 
from  the  Institute  for  Development  of  Human  Resources  at  the 
University  of  Florida,  sponsor  of  the  Florida  Model  of  Follow 
Through, 

Instrumentation 

The  primary  source  of  data  collection  was  through  the 
administration  of  the  Florida  Climate  and  Control  System  (FLACCS). 
The  FLACCS  is  a  systematic  observation  instrument  used  to 
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describe  teacher  behavior  in  structuring  the  classroom  climate 
and  control  of  the  pupils.     In  a  study  of  reliability  of  the 
FLACCS,  Ragosta  (1974)  reported  "unadjusted  intra-observer 
reliabilities  range  from  coefficients  of  .62  to   .86  for  FLACCS 
factors   .    .    .  unadjusted  inter-rater  reliabilities  range  from 
coefficients  of  .38  to  .70  for  FLACCS  factors"   (p.  30). 
Regarding  the  validity  of  the  FLACCS,  Soar  and  Soar  (1975) 
report  that: 

FLACCS  has  shown  highly  significant  discrimination 
between  programs  for  which  classroom  behavior 
would  be  expected  to  differ;  but  more  importantly, 
it  has  shown  both  linear  relations  with  pupil 
gain  and  interactions  with  pupil  characteristics 
in  relation  to  gain.     (p.  3) 

The  Institute  for  Development  of  Human  Resources  provided 
a  second  source  of  data.     Classroom  parent  participation  was 
obtained  from  computer  print -outs  of  the  Parent  Educator  Weekly 
Home  Visit  Report  (PEWR) .     The  PEWR  is  an  instrument  utilized 
to  gather  data  from  parents  of  children  in  Florida  Model  of 
Follow  Through  classrooms.     Parent  educators  collected  the 
information  for  the  PEWR  and  submitted  it  to  the  Institute  for 
tabulation.     The  PEWR  item  pertaining  to  classroom  parent  par- 
ticipation was  Item  51  which  determines  if  Mom  volunteers  in 
the  classroom  (during  the  week):  yes  or  no. 

A  third  source  of  data  were  records  kept  by  project 
specialists  in  each  school  district.     This  provided  information 
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regarding  average  classroom  enrollment,  years  of  Follow  Through 
teaching  experience,  and  total  years  of  teaching  experience. 
Information  that  was  missing  was  acquired  through  direct  inter- 
view with  the  teacher (s) . 

Explanation  of  the  Data 

Two  separate  data  analyses  were  performed.     Data  Analysis 

I  utilized  variables  consisting  of  derived-scores  from  specified 
sections  of  the  FLACCS,  as  indicated  in  Table  1.     Data  Analysis 

II  incorporated  variables  derived  from  the  FLACCS  factor 
structure  (Soar,  1973).     Since  this  was  an  exploratory  study, 
these  separate  analyses  were  undertaken  to  examine  the  meaning- 
fulness  of  the  two  sets  of  variables  as  well  as  their  statistical 
significance . 

For  Data  Analysis  I  the  FLACCS  observation  data  were 
converted  to  a  numerical  score  using  a  scheme  devised  by  Soar 
and  Soar.-*-    The  scheme  consists  of  rating  each  item  in  the  two 
categories  that  comprise  Teacher  Control  so  as  to  reflect  the 
degree  of  teacher  control  ranging  from  gentle  control  as  Level 
1  to  strong,  coercive  control  as  Level  5. 

Utilizing  the  scheme  developed  by  Soar  and  Soar,  a  weighted 

^In  a  personal  interview  with  Dr.   Soar  at  the  Institute 
for  Developm.ent  of  Human  Resources,  Gainesville,  Florida,  August 
1975. 
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score  was  obtained  for  the  category  of  teacher  verbal  control 
and  for  the  category  of  teacher  nonverbal  control  by  means  of 
the  following  procedure:    (a)  each  item  x-jas  identified  by  its 
assigned  level  of  control;   (b)  the  level  of  control  was  multi- 
plisd  by  the  number  of  instances  that  particular  item  was 
observed.     Thus,  a  weighted  score  was  derived  for  every  item 
in  each  category.     The  sum  of  the  weighted  scores  for  every 
item  in  each  category  yielded  the  category  derived-score.  The 
category  derived-scores  were  utilized  in  Data  Analysis  1 
procedures . 


Table  1 


Data  Analysis  I  Independent  Variables  Relative 
to  Teacher  Behavior 


Variable  Descriptor 


FLACCS  Items 


Teacher  Verbal  Control 


Teacher  Items  20-39 


Teacher  Nonverbal  Control 


Teacher  Items  40-59 


Teacher  Positive  Affect 


Teacher  Verbal  Positive  Affect 

Items  31-38 
Teacher  Nonverbal  Positive  Affect 

Items  29-36 


Teacher  Negative  Affect 


Teacher  Verbal  Negative  Affect 

Items  10-16 
Teacher  Nonverbal  Negative  Affect 

Items  10-16 
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A  teacher  positive  affect  derived-score  was  obtained  by 
combining  the  total  number  of  observations  of  teacher  verbal 
positive  affect  and  teacher  nonverbal  positive  affect.  Each 
incident  of  teacher  positive  affect,  both  verbal  and  nonverbal, 
was  assigned  a  value  of  one.     The  sum  of  the  observed  inci- 
dences of  teacher  positive  affect  was  combined  to  form  the 
teacher  positive  affect  derived-score.    Teacher  negative 
affect  derived-scores  were  calculated  in  a  similar  manner. 

Data  Analysis  II  utilized  variables  derived  from  the 
FLACCS  factor  structure  determined  by  Soar  (1973)  in  a  factor 
analytic  study  of  the  instrument.     The  rotated  factors,  with 
the  respective  factor  loadings,  FLACCS  variables,  and  FLACCS 
item  numbers  are  listed  in  Table  2. 

Items  with  similar  factor  loadings  were  collapsed  to  form 
a  single  variable.     However,  Soar  (see  Footnote  1)  cautioned 
that  verbal  and  nonverbal  control  should  not  be  combined  due  to 
the  fact  that  each  seemed  to  account  for  distinctly  different 
types  of  teacher  behavior.     The  variables  relative  to  teacher 
behavior  for  Data  Analysis  II  are  listed  in  Table  3. 

Both  Data  Analyses  I  and  II  incorporated  teacher  behavior 
variables,  teacher  demographic  characteristics,  and  average 
classroom  enrollment.     Each  set  of  independent  variables  was 
analyzed  against  classroom  parent  participation  as  the  depend- 
ent measure.     Summary  charts  of  the  raw  data  for  Data  Analyses 
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Table  3 

Data  Analysis  II  Independent  Variables  Relative 
to  Teacher  Behavior 


Variable  Descriptor 


Strong  Teacher  Control 


Medium  Teacher  Verbal 
Control 

Medium  Teacher  Nonverbal 
Control 

Level  1,  Teacher  Verbal 
Control 

Level  2,  Teacher  Nonverbal 
Control 

Level  2,  Teacher  Verbal 
Control 


Level  1,  Teacher  Nonverbal 
Control 


FLACCS  Items 


Teacher  Items  32-38 
Verbal  Negative  Affect 

Items  10-16 
Nonverbal  Negative  Affect 

Items  10-16 


Teacher  Items  27-31 


Teacher  Items  49-51 


Teacher  Items  20-23 


Teacher  Items  41,  45-47 


Teacher  Items  24-26 


Teacher  Items  42-44 


Teacher  Positive  Affect 


Verbal  Affect  Items  31-38 
Nonverbal  Affect  Items  29-36 
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I  and  II  are  presented  in  Appendix  C.     Finally,  the  raw  score 
data  were  keypunched  and  verified  on  IBM  computer  cards  in 
preparation  for  statistical  analysis. 


CHAPTER  IV 
ANALYSIS  OF  THE  DATA 


The  findings  relative  to  the  relationship  between  teacher 
characteristics  and  classroom  parent  participation  i.v.  the 
Florida  Model  of  Follow  Through  are  reported  in  this  chapter. 
Data  Analysis  I  was  designed  to  test  the  statistical  signifi- 
cance of  Null  Hypothesis  I;  and  Data  Analysis  II  served  as  a 
test  for  the  statistical  significance  of  Null  Hypothesis  II. 
The  nature  of  the  data,  multiple  independent  variables,  and 
the  nature  of  the  sample,  an  intact  population,  necessitated 
the  use  of  a  statistical  technique  whose  assumptions  would  not 
be  violated  by  these  given  circumstances.     Additionally,  as  an 
exploratory  study,  it  was  the  intent  of  this  endeavor  to  ascer- 
tain which  combination  of  independent  variables  ..'Ithin  Data 
Analysis  I  or  within  Data  Analysis  II  would  provide  the  most 
optimal  solution  for  the  regression  of  the  dependent  variable. 
Multiple  regression  analysis  with  stepwise  procedures  ful- 
filled the  stated  criteria  and,   subsequently,  was  selected  as 
the  appropriate  data  analysis  procedure.     Specifically  Bio- 
medical Computer  Program  BMD  02R  (Dixon,   1973)  was  selected  to 
perform  the  stepwise  regression  analyses. 
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Data  Analysis  I 


Data  Analysis  I  was  designed  to  test  the  following  null 
hypothesis : 

Hypothesis  I.     When  the  predictor  variables  of 
teacher  behavior  as  measured  by  the  Florida 
Climate  and  Control  System  -  Data  Analysis  I 
variables,  teacher  demographic  characteristics 
of  years  of  teaching  experience  and  years  of 
teaching  in  the  Florida  Model  of  Follow  Through, 
and  average  classroom  enrollment  are  combined 
in  a  regression  equation,  they  do  not  account 
for  a  significant  amount  of  variation  in  class- 
room parent  participation  as  indicated  by 
tabulations  of  the  "YES"  responses  to  Item  51 
on  the  Parent  Educator  Weekly  Home  Visit 
Report--"Did  Mom  work  in  the  class  last  week?" 

This  analysis  examined  the  linear  regression  of  the  criterion 


measure  of  classroom  parent  participation  on  the  predictor 
variables  of  teacher  verbal  control,  teacher  nonverbal  control. 


teacher  positive  affect,  teacher  negative  affect.  Follow  Through 


years  of  teaching,  total  years  of  teaching  experience,  and 
average  classroom,  enrollment.     The  independent  variables  rela- 
tive to  teacher  behavior  were  obtained  by  use  of  derived-score 
formula  that  reflected  the  level  of  control  and  the  number  of 


instances  those  particular  beha 
Examination  of  the  correla 
ables  in  Table  4  indicated  that 


viors  were  observed, 
tion  matrix  of  the  linear  vari- 
there  were  no  significant 


correlations  (p  <^  .05)  between  the  dependent  variable  and  any 

of  the  independent  variables.     It  appeared  that,  taken  singularly, 
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the  teacher  behavior  variables  under  study,   the  teacher  demo- 
graphic variables,  and  average  classroom  enrollment  were  not 
significantly  related  to  classroom  parent  participation. 

Stepwise  regression  analysis  of  the  data,  summarized  in 
Table  5,  indicated  that  six  of  the  seven  predictor  variables 
had  sufficient  F  values  to  enter  and,  therefore,  were  entered 
into  the  regression  equation.     The  proportion  of  variance  in 
classroom  parent  participation  accounted  for  by  the  single 
variable,  average  classroom  enrollment,  was        =  .0272  (R  = 
.1648)  and  it  was  not  significant   (F  =  1.620;  p  <.05;  df  = 
1,58).     The  single  variable,  average  classroom  enrollment  was 
not  a  statistically  significant  predictor  of  classroom  parent 
participation.     With  the  inclusion  of  the  additional  five 
variables  that  had  sufficient  F  values  to  enter,  the  variance 
increased  to  R^  =  .0658  (R  =  .2565),  which  does  not  constitue 
a  statistically  significant  proportion  of  the  variance  in  the 
criterion  measure.     The  regression  of  classroom  parent  partici- 
pation cannot  be  significantly  predicted  by  Data  Analysis  I 
linear  variables. 

Walberg  (1971)  cautioned  that  educators  tend  to  focus  on 
linear  relationships  at  the  risk  of  overlooking  important 
information  relative  to  nonlinear  relationships.     The  variables 
from  Data  Analysis  I  were  further  examined  for  potential  non- 
linear relationships.     The  independent  variables  were  squared 
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by  transgenerations  to  form  quadratic  variables.     This  new  set 
of  variables  was  entered  into  a  stepwise  regression  analysis. 
The  correlations  among  these  independent  variables  and  the 
dependent  variable  is  shown  in  Table  6.     There  were  no  signifi 
cant  correlations  (p  <.05)  between  classroom  parent  participa- 
tion and  the  nonlinear  independent  variables.     However,  the 
correlation  between  the  quadratic  form  of  total  years  of 
teaching  and  classroom  parent  participation  approached  signifi 
cance.     This  could  be  construed  to  indicate  that  beginning 
teachers  or  more  experienced  teachers,  or  both,  tended  to  have 
more  classroom  parent  participation  than  did  those  teachers 
nearer  the  mean.     It  should  be  remembered  that  this  relation 
only  approached  significance. 

Summarization  of  the  stepwise  regression  analysis  uti- 
lizing the  nonlinear  or  quadratic  form  of  the  variables  is 
presented  in  Table  7.     All  seven  quadratic  variables,  when 
entered  into  a  quadratic  regression  equation,  did  not  account 
for  a  significant  proportion  of  the  variance  in  the  criterion 
measure,  classroom  parent  participation.     It  should  be 
mentioned  that  the  amount  of  variance  accounted  for  by  the 
nonlinear  variables,         =   .1005   (R  =   .3170)  reflects  a  3 . 47o 
increase  over  the  variance  accounted  for  by  the  linear  vari- 
ables, though  neither  percent  is  statistically  significant. 

Therefore,  Data  Analysis  I  with  linear  variables  or  Data 
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Analysis  I  with  nonlinear  or  quadratic  variables,  did  not  pro- 
vide support  for  the  rejection  of  Null  Hypothesis  I.  Inspection 
of  the  results  presented  in  Table  5  and  Table  7  indicated  that 
the  variables  of  teacher  verbal  control,  teacher  nonverbal 
control,  teacher  positive  affect,  teacher  negative  affect. 
Follow  Through  years  of  teaching,  total  years  teaching,  and 
average  classroom  enrollment  were  not  statistically  significant 
predictors  of  classroom  parent  participation. 

One  of  the  inherent  difficulties  with  Data  Analysis  I  was 
that  the  derived-score  method  may  not  have  adequately  dis- 
criminated between  t3achers'   level  of  control  in  their  verbal 
and  nonverbal  behavior.     For  example,  consider  the  variable, 
teacher  verbal  control.     It  is  possible  that  a  given  subject 
exhibited  3  incidences  of  Level  5  behavior  (coercive)  and 
would,  therefore,  receive  a  derived  score  of  15  for  teacher 
verbal  control.     Another  subject,  for  the  teacher  verbal  control 
items,  demonstrated  5  incidences  of  Level  1  behavior  (gentle) 
and  5  incidences  of  Level  2  behavior.     The  resultant  derived- 
score  for  the  second  subject  would  also  be  15.     Though  behav- 
iorally  different,  they  were  numerically  equivalent.     A  more 
effective  system  was  needed  in  order  to  determine  teacher 
behavior  scores  that  would  be  more  discriminative  between 
subjects,  therefore.  Data  Analysis  II  derived  its  variables 
from  the  factor  structure  of  the  FLACCS   (Soar,  1973). 
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Data  Analysis  II 

Data  Analysis  II  was  designed  to  test  the  following  null 
hypothesis : 

Hypothesis  II.     When  the  predictor  variables  of 
teacher  behavior  as  measured  by  the  Florida 
Climate  and  Control  System  -  Data  Analysis  II 
variables,  teacher  demographic  characteristics 
of  years  of  teaching  experience  and  years  of 
teaching  in  the  Florida  Model  of  Follow  Through, 
and  average  classroom  enrollment  are  comibined 
in  a  regression  equation,  they  do  not  account 
for  a  significant  amount  of  variation  in  class- 
room parent  participation  as  indicated  by 
tabulations  of  the  "YES"  responses  to  Item  51 
on  the  Parent  Educator  Weekly  Hom.e  Visit 
Report--"Did  Mom  work  in  the  class  last  week?" 

Data  Analysis  II  involved  an  examination  of  both  the  linear 
regression  and  the  nonlinear  regression  of  the  criterion 
measure,  classroom  parent  participation,  on  the  predictor 
measures  of  teacher  behavior,  teacher  demographic  character- 
istics, and  average  classroom  enrollment.     The  predictor 
variables  for  teacher  behavior  were  derived  from  the  FLACCS 
factor  structure  as  indicated  in  Table  2.     Items  having 
similar  factor  loadings  were  clustered  to  form  the  teacher 
behavior  predictor  variables  utilized  in  these  analyses  (see 
Table  3) . 

The  correlation  matrix  of  the  linear  predictor  variables 
with  the  criterion  measure  can  be  found  in  Table  8.  There 
were  no  significant  (p  <  ,05)  correlations  evidenced  by  any  of 
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Table  8 

Correlation  Matrix  of  Linear  Variables  Used  in 
Stepwise  Regression  Analysis  -  Data  Analysis  II 


Variable^ 

DEPVAR 

STRCON 

MEDVER 

MEDNVE 

ONEVER 

DEPVAR 

1.000 

-.078 

-.072 

-.077 

.  .056 

STRCON 

1.000 

.454 

.032 

.056 

MEDVER 

1.000 

.144 

.063 

MEDNVE 

1 . 000 

.056 

ONEVER  1.000 

TWONVE 

TWOVER 

ONENVE 

POSAFC 

FTHTCH 

YRSTCH 

AVENRL 


Note.  N-60 

^DER^AR-Dependent  Variable  of  Classroom  Parent  Participation; 
STRCON=Strong  Teacher  Control;  MEDVER-Medium  Teacher  Verbal' 
Control;  MEDNVE=Medium  Teacher  Nonverbal  Control;  ONEVER=Level  1, 
Teacher  Verbal  Control;  TV;ONVE=Level  2,  Teacher  Nonverbal  Control; 
TW0VER=Level  2,  Teacher  Verbal  Control;  ONENVE=Level  1,  Teacher 
Nonverbal  Control;  POSAFC=Teacher  Positive  Affect;  FTHTCH-Follow 
Through  Years  Teaching;  YRSTCH-Total  Years  Teaching;  AVENRL= 

, Average  Classroom  Enrollment. 

'"'p<  .05 
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Table  8  -  Extended 


TWONVE 

TWOVER 

ONENVE 

POSAFC 

FTHTCH 

YRSTCH 

AVENRL 

-.061 

.042 

-.006 

-.041 

.085 

.111 

.165 

.145 

.043 

-.342 

-.573 

-.049  . 

.005 

-.321 

.221 

.034 

-.300 

-.315 

-  .105 

-.096 

-.029 

-.106 

- .  008 

.006 

- .  105 

-.135 

-.174 

-.171 

.069 

.138 

.349 

.279 

-  .019 

-.061 

.079 

1.000 

-.063 

-.047 

-.039 

.109 

.073 

-.073 

1.000 

.103 

.062 

-.071 

-.245 

.123 

1 . 000 

.540 

-.034 

.075 

.238 

1.000 

.091 

-.053 

.202 

1.000 

.163 

-.053 

1.000  .033 
1.000 


the  11  predictor  variables  with  the  criterion  measure,  class- 
room parent  participation. 

A  summary  of  the  stepwise  regression  analysis  of  the 
linear  variables  for  Data  Analysis  II,  as  presented  in  Table 
9,  indicated  that  when  all  11  predictor  variables  are  combined 
in  a  linear  regression  equation,  they  account  for  only  8.097o 
of  the  variance  in  classroom  parent  participation.     An  analysis 
of  variance  at  each  of  the  11  steps  indicated  that  the  F  ratios 
for  the  multiple  R's  were  not  statistically  significant.  In 
conclusion,  it  appeared  that  the  Data  Analysis  II  independent 
variables  of  strong  teacher  control;  medium  teacher  verbal 
control;  medium  teacher  nonverbal  control;  Level  1,  teacher 
verbal  control;  Level  2,  teacher  nonverbal  control;  Level  2, 
teacher  verbal  control;  Level  1,  teacher  nonverbal  control; 
teacher  positive  affect;  Follow  Through  years  teaching;  total 
years  teaching;  and  average  classroom  enrollment  were  not 
singularly,  or  in  combination,  statistically  significant  pre- 
dictors of  the  linear  regression  of  classroom  parent  participa- 
tion for  the  subjects  in  this  study. 

To  check  for  the  existence  of  nonlinear  relationships. 
Data  Analysis  II  predictor  variables  were  transgenerated  to 
form  quadratic  variables  which  were  subsequently  entered  into 
a  stepwise  regression  analysis.     The  correlation  matrix  of 
these  nonlinear  variables  with  the  criterion  measure  is  presented 
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in  Table  10.     Examination  of  the  correlation  coefficients 
indicated  that  there  were  no  statistically  significant  (p<  .05) 
correlations  between  classroom  parent  participation  and  the 
quadratic  independent  variables.     However,  as  in  nonlinear 
Data  Analysis  I,  the  variable  total  years  teaching  approached 
a  significant  correlation  with  classroom  parent  participation. 

The  stepwise  regression  analysis  utilizing  nonlinear  Data 
Analysis  II  variables  is  summarized  in  Table  11.     All  11  pre- 
dictor measures  had  adequate  F  values  to  enter  and,  conse- 
quently, were  entered  into  a  regression  equation.     The  multiple 
r2,  with  the  inclusion  of  all  11  predictor  variables,  was  .1028 
(R  =  .3207)  which  does  not  constitute  a  statistically  signifi- 
cant (p  <.05,  df  =  11,48)  amount  of  the  variance  in  classroom 
parent  participation.     The  nonlinear  solution,  as  evidenced 
in  Data  Analysis  I,  does  account  for  an  increased  proportion 
of  variance  in  the  criterion  measure  than  did  the  linear  solu- 
tion.    However,  the  nonlinear  or  quadratic  predictor  variables 
utilized  in  Data  Analysis  II  were  not  significant  in  predicting 
the  regression  of  classroom  parent  participation  for  the  sub- 
jects in  this  study. 

The  findings  of  Data  Analysis  II,  whether  considering  a 
linear  solution  or  a  nonlinear  solution,  did  not  provide 
support  for  the  rejection  of  Null  Hypothesis  II. 

In  summary,  analysis  of  the  data  from  this  study  did  not 
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Table  10 

Correlation  Matrix  of  Nonlinear  Variables  Used  in 
Stepwise  Regression  Analysis  -  Data  Analysis  II 


Variable^ 

DEPVAR 

STRCON 

MEDVER 

MEDNVE 

ONEVER 

DEPVAR 

1.000 

-.070 

-.114 

-.118 

.023 

STRCON 

1.000 

.405 

.053 

-.009 

MEDVER 

1.000 

.122 

.027 

MEDNVE 

1.000 

.021 

ONEVER 

1.000 

TWONVE 
TWOVER 
ONENVE 
POSAFC 
FTHTCH 
YRSTCH 
AVENRL 


Note .  N=60 

aDEPVAR-Dependent  Variable  of  Classroom  Parent  Participation; 
STRCON=Strong  Teacher  Control;  MEDVER-Mediuri  Teacher  Verbal' 
Control;  MEDNVE"  Medium  Teacher  Nonverbal  Control;  ONEVER=Level  1, 
Teacher  Verbal  Control;  TWONVE =Level  2,  Teacher  Nonverbal  Control; 
TV/OVER=Level  2,  Teacher  Verbal  Control;  ONENVE=Level  1,  Teacher 
Nonverbal  Control;  POSAFC-Teacher  Positive  Affect;  FTHTCH-Follow 
Through  Years  Teaching;  YRSTCH-Total  Years  Teaching;  AVENRL= 

, Average  Classroom  Enrollment. 

'"'p  <  .  05 
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Table  10  -  Extended 


TWONVE        TWOVER        ONENVE        POSAFC        FTHTCH  YRSTCH  AVENRL 

-•085             .080          -.013          -.003            .054  .201  .159 

•077             .079          -.199          -.360            .021  -.019  -.280 

•191           -.022          -.266          -.329          -.086  -.075  -.019 

-•110             .016           .098         -.101         -.139  -.169  -.163 

-.064             .149           .491           ,292         -.035  -.033  .102 

1.000           -.087          -.091          -.102            .144  .027  -.126 

1.000             089          -.014            .030  -.235  .090 

1.000            .551            .017  -.013  .254 

1.000            .078  -.071  .270 

1.000  .011  -.057 

1.000  .048 
1.000 
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provide  evidence  to  support  the  rejection  of  either  Null 
Hypothesis  I  or  II.     It  can,  therefore,  be  concluded  that 
for  the  subjects  in  this  study  the  teacher  behavior  variables, 
the  teacher  demographic  variables,  and  average  classroom 
enrollment  did  not  adequately  explain  the  variations  in 
classroom  parent  participation. 


CHAPTER  V 


CONCLUSIONS,   IMPLICATIONS,  AND  RECOMMENDATIONS 


Conclus  ions 


The  purpose  of  this  study  was  to  determine  if  teacher 
behavior,  teacher  demographic  characteristics,  and  average 
classroom  enrollment  were  related,   singularly  or  in  combina- 
tion, to  the  amount  of  classroom  parent  participation  in 
Districts  A  and  B  of  the  Florida  Model  of  Follow  Through. 
This  study  was  concerned  with  determining  whether  there  was 
a  relationship  between  the  way  teachers  behaved  in  controlling 
students  in  the  classroom  and  the  amount  of  parent  participa- 
tion in  the  classroom. 

Multiple  regression  analysis  resulted  in  failure  to  reject 

the  following  null  hypotheses: 

Hypothesis  I.     When  the  predictor  variables  of 
teacher  behavior  as  measured  by  the  Florida 
Climate  and  Control  System  -  Data  Analysis  I 
variables,  teacher  demographic  characteristics 
of  years  of  teaching  experience  and  years  of 
teaching  in  the  Florida  Model  of  Follow  Through, 
and  average  classroom  enrollment  are  combined 
in  a  regression  equation,  they  do  not  account 
for  a  significant  amount  of  variation  in  class- 
room parent  participation  as  indicated  by 
tabulations  of  the  "YES"  responses  to  Item  51 
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on  the  Parent  Educator  Weekly  Home  Visit 
Report--"Did  Mom  work  in  the  class  last  week?" 

Hypothesis  II.     When  the  predictor  variables  of 
teacher  behavior  as  measured  by  the  Florida 
Climate  and  Control  System  -  Data  Analysis  II 
variables,  teacher  demographic  characteristics 
of  years  of  teaching  experience  and  years  of 
teaching  in  the  Florida  Model  of  Follov;  Through, 
and  average  classroom  enrollment  are  combined 
in  a  regression  equation,  they  do  not  account 
for  a  significant  amount  of  variation  in  class- 
room parent  participation  as  indicated  by 
tabulations  of  the  "YES"  responses  to  Item  51 
on  the  Parent  Educator  Weekly  Hom.e  Visit 
Report--"Did  Mom  work  in  the  class  last  week?" 

For  the  subjects  in  the  Florida  Model  of  Follow  Through  Dis- 
tricts A  and  B  during  the  1974-75  academic  year,  the  predictor 
variables  of  teacher  behavior,  teacher  demographic  character- 
istics, and  average  classroom  enrollment  did  not  account  for 
a  significant  proportion  of  the  variance  in  classroom  parent 
participation.     Statistically  there  appeared  to  be  other 
unidentified  variables  that  would  be  more  significant  in 
explaining  the  variation  in  classroom  parent  participation. 


Implications 

This  study  sought  to  determine  whether  or  not  the  class- 
room teacher  would  influence  the  amount  of  parent  participation 
in  the  classroom,  and  this  theory  might  possibly  be  substan- 
tiated in  part.     The  teacher  may  influence  the  parents  once 
they  have  arrived  in  the  classroom.     The  critical  point  for 
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discussion  is  "What,  or  who,  brought  the  parents  to  the  class- 
room?"   As  a  matter  of  general  procedure,  the  paraprof essional 
parent  educators  in  the  Florida  Model  serve  as  liaisons  between 
the  home  and  the  school  and,  as  such,  may  serve  in  a  very 
critical  capacity.     Irrespective  of  the  teachers'  preferences 
relative  to  classroom  parent  participation,  what  is  actually 
conveyed  to  parents  by  parent  educators  regarding  their  in- 
school  involvement  may  be  more  influential  than  the  teacher. 

A  particular  implication  emerges  from  this  study,  namely, 
that  there  could  be  several  key  individuals  whose  contact  with 
parents  prior  to  their  entrance  into  the  classroom  may  be 
critical.     In  addition  to  parent  educators'  potential  influ- 
ence, the  school  administrators  may  be  instrumental  in  extending 
their  attitudes  and/or  behaviors  to  parents  in  an  effort  to 
effect  classroom  parent  participation.     School  administrators 
who  serve  in  the  capacity  to  retain  or  dismiss  the  parent 
educators  could  conceivably  impart  their  ideas  on  classroom 
parent  participation  to  parent  educators  for  implementation. 
Further  research  into  this  area  might  hypothesize  ways  in 
which  parent  educators  and/or  school  administrators  might 
effect  classroom  parent  participation. 

This  study  measured  teacher  controlling  behavior  relative 
to  interactions  with  children.     Although  these  behaviors  did 
not  relate  to  classroom  parent  participation  in  the  present 
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study,  it  might  be  that  other  teacher  behaviors,  specifically 
behaviors  directed  toward  parents,  could  be  related  to  class- 
room parent  participation.    What  does  a  teacher  convey  to 
parents  about  their  role  in  the  classroom?     Is  the  teacher 
helpful  in  orienting  parents  to  the  classroom  by  listing 
possible  involvement  activities  for  parents  to  review  and 
select?    Or  are  the  parents  quickly  ushered  to  a  chair  in  the 
back  of  the  classroom  and  instructed  to  sit  as  long  as  they 
wish?     Therefore,  teacher  behaviors  other  than  those  incor- 
porated in  this  study  could  be  relevant  to  classroom  parent 
participation . 

The  Florida  Model  of  Follow  Through  involves  parents, 
not  only  as  classroom  volunteers  and  paraprof essional  parent 
educators,  but  also  as  participants  in  Policy  Advisory  Com- 
mittee (PAC)  meetings  and  activities  and  in  the  crucial  role 
of  teachers  of  their  own  children  at  home.     It  is  possible 
that  these  involvement  options  enable  parents  to  select  roles 
in  which  to  engage  other  than  that  of  classroom  participant. 
Examination  of  only  one  aspect  of  parent  participation  that 
is  existant  in  the  Florida  Model  could  limit  the  findings. 

Additionally,  parents  may  select  involvement  options 
other  than  that  of  classroom  participant  for  practical  reasons. 
Namely,  a  parent  may  be  unable  to  participate  in  the  classroom 
due  to  younger  children  in  the  home,   lack  of  transportation, 
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or  daytime  employment.     It  is  possible  that,  regardless  of  any 
individual's  behavior  toward  parents,  these  practical  consid- 
erations may  be  paramount  in  determining  the  availability  of 
a  parent  for  classroom  participation.     Individuals  who  are 
concerned  with  the  amount  of  classroom  parent  participation 
should  probably  first  ascertain  the  number  of  parents  who  are 
available  to  participate,  then  examine  the  percentage  of 
available  parents  who  actually  do  participate  in  the  classroom. 

Emerging  from  the  current  study  of  variations  in  total 
amounts  of  classroom  participation  is  an  implication  that  it 
might  be  more  meaningful  to  study  patterns  of  classroom  parent 
participation.     Classroom  parent  participation  occurred  with 
greater  frequency  at  different  points  throughout  the  year. 
Holidays  may  have  engendered  increased  interest  in  classroom 
participation.     Or,  do  parents  become  involved  in  classrooms 
in  an  effort  to  determine  the  teachers'  capabilities  in  dealing 
with  their  children?    A  parent  may  decide  to  volunteer  in  the 
classroom  after  his/her  child  begins  to  have  difficulties 
with  the  learning  environment.     What  variables,  or  combinations 
of  variables,  are  related  to  patterns  of  classroom  participation? 
Might  some  patterns  of  classroom  parent  participation  be 
qualitatively  different  from  other  patterns?     Persons  interested 
in  classroom  parent  participation  may  be  well  advised  to  examine 
its  existant  patterns. 
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In  summary,  implications  that  emerged  fromi  this  study  are 
(a)  individuals  other  than  the  classroom  teacher  have  contact 
with  parents  and,  therefore,  may  influence  classroom  participa- 
tion;  (b)  teacher  behaviors  not  studied  in  this  research 
effort  m^ay  be  related  to  classroom  parent  participation;  (c) 
parent  involvement  options  may  reduce  the  amount  of  classroom 
parent  participation; (d)  logistic  considerations,  such  as 
younger  children  in  the  home,   lack  of  transportation,  and  day- 
time employment  may  serve  as  limitations  to  classroom  partici- 
pation by  parents;   (e)  rather  than  examining  variations  in 
total  instances  of  classroom  parent  participation,  it  might 
be  more  meaningful  to  consider  the  percentage  of  parents  avail- 
able per  classroom  or  the  pattern  of  participation  per  classroom. 

Reconrimendations 

Based  on  the  conclusions  from  this  study,  several  recom- 
mendations are  offered  for  consideration  in  future  research 
relative  to  classroom  parent  participation  in  the  Florida  Model 
of  Follow  Through.     The  first  recommendation  is  that  the  study 
should  be  replicated  utilizing  a  substantially  larger  sample 
than  the  one  in  the  present  study  (N=60) .     Secondly,  since  it 
is  possible  that  some  sites  of  the  Florida  Model  of  Follow 
Through  comply  to  a  greater  extent  with  the  philosophical 
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orientation  of  the  Model,  the  sample  should  be  randomly- 
selected  from  all  Florida  Model  classrooms. 

The  Florida  Model's  philosophy  relative  to  parent  involve- 
ment in  the  educational  program  is  equally  applicable  and 
expected  at  all  levels,  kindergarten  through  third  grade.  How- 
ever, it  may  be  that  the  amount  or  the  nature  of  parent  partici- 
pation may  vary  with  the  grade  level  or  with  the  length  of  the 
parents'  experience  in  the  program.     Therefore,  it  should  be 
studied  as  an  independent  variable  or  it  should  be  controlled 
in  further  research. 

A  final  recommendation  would  be  to  devise  a  procedure  for 
acquiring  a  measure  of  classroom  parent  participation  that 
would  attempt  to  eliminate,  as  much  as  possible,  the  inherent 
weaknesses  in  self -report  data.     One  source  of  classroom 
parent  participation  had  to  be  disregarded  in  the  present 
study  due  to  its  questionable  accuracy.     Even  with  the  change 
in  source  of  data,  the  accuracy  of  the  measure  of  classroom 
parent  participation  from  one  district  was  tenuously  accepted 
with  the  realization  that  it  may  have  biased  potential  results 
of  this  study.     The  problem  could  be  the  consequence  of  a  lack 
of  understanding  rather  than  intentional  inflation  but,  never- 
theless, it  is  a  situation  that  should  be  remediated  prior  to 
additional  research  in  the  area. 

In  summary,  it  is  recommended  that  further  research  aimed 
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at  explaining  significant  proportions  of  variance  in  classroom 
parent  participation  should  (a)  utilize  a  large  sample,  ran- 
domly selected  from  all  Florida  Model  of  Follow  Through 
districts;   (b)  consider  improving  the  m.ethod  of  obtaining  a 
measure  of  classroom  parent  participation;  and  (c)  consider 
grade  level  as  an  independent  or  controlled  variable  for  the 
subjects  in  the  study. 


APPENDIX  A 
CLASSROOM  PARENT  PARTICIPATION  MEASURE 
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PARENT  EDUCATOR  WEEKLY  HOME  VISIT  REPORT  (PEWR) 
1974-1975  School  Year 

THIS  week's  visit 
(This  Booklet  to  be  retained  by  parent  educator) 

Col.   21    How  many  times  was  the  visit  attempted  this  week? 

1 .  one 

2 .  two 

3 .  three  or  more 

4.  not  attempted 

Col.   22    The  visit  was: 

1.  completed 

Not  completed  because: 

2.  it  was  cancelled  by  mothering  one  with  no 
reason  given 

3.  it  was  cancelled  by  mothering  one  with  reason 
given 

4.  it  was  cancelled  by  PE  with  reason  given 

5.  mothering  one  refuses  participation  in  the 
Florida  Model 

6.  other  (weather,  car  broke,  death,  school 
holiday,  etc.) 

Col.   23    With  whom  was  the  visit  made? 

1 .  n:other 

2.  father 

3.  other  adult 

4.  brother  or  sister 

5 .  other  minor 

Co.   24    During  the  home  visit,   the  mothering  one: 

1.  m=ade  r..e  feel  comfortable  (smiled,  talked 
openly,  etc.) 

2.  went  about  the  visit  in  a  business-like  way 
(cooperated. . .answered  questions,  did  the  task 
etc.) 

3.  would  not  cooperate  (did  not  answer  questions, 
would  not  pay  attention,  was.  busy  with  other 
things) 
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PARENT  EDUCATOR  WEEKLY  HOME  VISIT  REPORT   (PEWR)   -  continued 


Col.  25    During  the  visit  the  Follow  Through  child  was: 

1.  available  and  was  taught  the  task 

2.  available  and  was  not  taught  the  task 

3.  not  available 

Col.  26    During  the  visit  were  there  disturbances  in  the  room 
such  as  other  adults,   loud  TV,  crying  baby,  etc.? 

1 .  yes 

2 .  no 

Cols.   27,  23,  29,  and  30 

Which  main  task  was  presented  (or  re-presented)  today? 
Place  the  four  digit  task  number  in  Cols.   27,  28,  29 
and  30.     If  you  present  task  0006  mark  )  in  Col.  27, 
0  in  Col.   28,  0  in  Col.   29,  and  6  in  Col.  30.     If  no 
main  task  was  presented,  then  columns  27  through  36 
should  be  filled  in  with  O's. 

Col.  31    This  week's  task  was  developed  by: 

1.  University  of  Florida 

2.  school 

3 .  a  parent 

4.  other 

Col.  32    How  did  you  present  the  main  task? 

1.  told  her 

2.  told  her  and  showed  her 

3.  told  her,   showed  her,  and  had  her  tell  me  in 
her  own  words 

4.  told  her,  showed  her,  and  did  it  together 

Col.  33    How  did  the  mothering  one  react  to  your  instructions 
for  the  main  task? 

1.  interested  -  reacted  positively  (nodded,  smile 
asked  questions,  etc.) 

2.  neutral  -  listened  but  showed  little  positive 
or  negative  response 

3.  disinterested  -  reacted  negatively  (frowned, 
objected,  belittled) 
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PARENT  EDUCATOR  WEEKLY  HOME  VISIT  REPORT  (PEWR)  -  continued 


Col.  34    What  kind  of  variations  did  the  mothering  one  do  when 
presenting  task  back? 

1.  presented  it  back  exactly  as  it  was  presented 

2.  used  different  words  in  presenting  task  back 

3.  extended  the  task  in  presenting  it  back 

4.  did  not  present  it  to  me 

Col.  35    When  you  watched  the  mothering  one  teach  the  child 
the  task: 

1.  the  mothering  one  used  all  the  DTB ' s  which  I 
stressed  to  her 

2.  the  mothering  one  used  some  of  the  DTB ' s  which 
I  stressed  to  her 

3.  the  mothering  one  used  none  of  the  DTB ' s  which 
I  stressed 

4.  the  mothering  one  did  not  teach  the  task  to 
the  child 

Col.  36    Did  you  adapt  the  task  for  this  particular  mother? 

1.  no  -  did  it  exactly  as  written 

2.  yes  -  after  discussion  with  teacher 

3.  yes  -  after  finding  an  unexpected  situation 
or  resource  in  the  home 

4.  yes  -  after  m.othering  one  made  suggestion 
during  presentation 

Cols.  37,  38,  39,  and  40 

Which  main  task  was  presented,  re-presented,  or  simply 
left  in  the  home  last  week?     Place  the  four  digit  task 
number  in  Cols.  37,  38,  39,  and  40.     If  you  presented 
task  006  mark  0  in  Col.   37,  0  in  Col.  38,  0  in  Col.  39 
and  6  in  Col.  40.     If  no  main  task  was  presented  then 
columns  37  through  40  should  be  filled  in  with  Q's. 

Col.  41    Last  week's  task  was: 

1.  attempted  with  the  Follow  Through  child 

2.  not  attempted  with  the  Follow  Trhough  child 

If  2  in  Col.  41,  then  enter  0 ' s  in  columns  42  through 

Col.  42    Mothering  one  said  that  the  child  was   

  in  the  task.     Choose  one  to  fill  in  the  blank 

1.  interested 

2.  not  interested 

3.  this  information  not  requested 

4.  this  information  requested  but  not  given 
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PARENT  EDUCATOR  WEEKLY  HOME  VISIT  REPORT   (PEWR) -  continued 


Col.  43    Mothering  one  said  that  the  child  was 


in  the  task.     Choose  one  to  fill  in  the  blank, 


1.  successful 

2.  not  successful 

3.  this  information  not  requested 

4.  this  information  requested  but  not  given 

Col.  44    The  mothering  one  said  last  week's  task  was: 

1.  important 

2.  of  no  importance 

3.  this  information  not  requested 

4.  this  information  requested  but  not  given 

Col.  45    The  mothering  one  stated  that  the  last  task  was: 

1.  too  difficult  for  the  child 

2.  just  right  for  the  child 

3.  too  easy  for  the  child 

4.  this  information  not  requested 

5.  this  information  requested  but  not  given 

Col.  46    Who  presented  last  week's  task  to  the  Follow  Through 
child? 

1.  mother  5.  other 

2.  father  6.     two  or  more  of  the  above 

3.  brother  7.     information  not  available 

4.  sister  or  no  one  presented  the 

task 

Col.  47    How  much  time  during  the  past  week  did  the  mothering 
one  spend  teaching  the  task  to  the  child  in  the  home? 

1.  m.ore  than  3  hours 

2.  from  2  to  3  hours 

3.  from  1  to  2  hours 

4.  less  than  1  hour 

5.  this  information  not  requested 

6.  this  information  requested  but  not  given 

Col.   48     How  much  time  did  the  mothering  one  say  the  child  spent 
on  the  task  last  week  after  it  was  taught  to  him? 

1 .  more  than  3  hours 

2.  from  2  to  3  hours 

3.  from  1  to  2  hours 

4.  less  than  1  hour 

5 .  she  did  not  say 
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PARENT  EDUCATOR  WEEKLY  HOME  VISIT  REPORT  (PEWR)   -  continued 


HOME -SCHOOL  INFORMATION 


Col.  49    How  much  time  was  spent  with  the  teacher  in  planning 
this  week's  home  visit  to  this  particular  home? 

1.  less  than  15  minutes 

2.  15  to  30  miinutes 

3.  31  to  45  minutes 

4.  over  45  minutes 

5.  there  was  no  planning  period 


Col.  50    How  much  time  was  spent  with  the  teacher  in  talking 
about  this  particular  home  visit  afterwards? 

1.  less  than  15  minutes 

2.  15  to  31  minutes 

3.  31  to  45  minutes 

4.  over  45  minutes 

5.  there  was  no  follow-up  conference 


Col.  51    Did  the  mothering  one  work  in  the  classroom  last  week? 

1 .  yes 

2 .  no 

3.  PE  does  not  know 

Col.  52    Were  plans  made  for  the  mothering  one  to  work  in  the 
classroom? 

1 .  yes 

2 .  no 

Col.  53    Did  the  mothering  one  attend  any  parent  group  meetir.g 
at  the  school  last  week?     (not  counting  PAC) 

1 .  yes 

2 .  no 

3.  PE  does  not  know 

Col.  54    Did  the  mothering  one  or  any  of  the  child's  relatives 
attend  the  last  PAC  meeting? 

1.  yes 

2 .  no 

3.  PE  does  not  know 


Col.  55    Did  you  discuss  the  last  PAC  meeting  with  the  motheri 


one? 


ng 


1 .  yes 

2 .  no 
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PARENT  EDUCATOR  WEEKLY  HOME  VISIT  REPORT   (FEWR)   -  continued 


Col.  56    Did  you  tell  the  mothering  one  about  the  next  PAC 
meeting? 

1  •  yes 
2 .  no 


GENERAL  INFORMATION 

Col.   57    Were  songs,  nursery  rhymes,   toy  m.aking,  rhythm  games 

or  other  enrichment  materials  presented  to  the  mothering 
one  for  any  child  in  the  family  (not  including  the  task 
or  task  m.aterials)  . 

1 .  yes 

2 .  no 

Col.  58    Did  you  discuss  comprehensive  services? 

1 .  yes 

2 .  no 

Col.  59    Did  you  ask  mothering  one  for  suggestions  for  tasks? 

1 .  yes 

2 .  no 

Col.  60    Were  suggestions  for  tasks  given  to  you?  (Please 

write  on  a  sheet  of  paper  and  give  to  your  teacher.) 

1 .  yes 

2 .  no 

Col.  61    Did  you  help  the  mothering  one  build  a  new  task  during 
the  hom.e  visit? 

1 .  yes 

2 .  no 


TEACHING  BEHAVIOR 

During  the  home  visit  did  you  both  show  and  tell  the  mothering 
one  how  to: 

Col.   62     Get  the  learner  to  ask  questions? 

1.  yes 

2 .  no 
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PARENT  EDUCATOR  WEEKLY  HOME  VISIT  REPORT  (lEWR)   -  continued 


Col.  63    Ask  questions  that  have  more  than  one  correct  answer. 

1 .  yes 

2 .  no 

Col.  64    Ask  questions  that  require  more  than  one  word  as  an 
answer . 

1 .  yes 

2 .  no 

Col.  65    Encourage  the  learner  to  enlarge  upon  his  answer. 

1 .  yes 

2 .  no 

Col.  66    Praise  the  learner  when  he  does  well  or  takes  small 
steps  in  the  right  direction. 

1 .  yes 

2 .  no 

Col.  67    Let  the  learner  know  when  his  answer  or  work  is  wrong, 
but  do  so  in  a  positive  or  neutral  way. 

1 .  yes 

2 .  no 

Col,  68    Get  the  learner  to  make  judgments  on  the  basis  of 
evidence  rather  than  by  quessing. 

1.  yes 

2 .  no 

Col.  69    During  the  activity  give  the  learner  time  to  think 
about  the  problem;  don't  be  too  quick  to  help. 

1 .  yes 

2 .  no 

Col.  70    Before  starting  the  activity,  give  the  learner  time 
to  familiarize  himself  with  the  task  materials. 

1 .  ye  s 

2 .  no 

Col.   71    Before  starting  the  activity,  explain  what  you  are 
going  to  do. 

1.  yes 

2 .  no 


Source .     Institute  for  Development  of  Human  Resources,  College 

of  Education,  University  of  Florida,  Gainesville,  Florid 
32611.     Reprinted  by  permission. 
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